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PREFACE. 



" Twin Roses " belongs to the series of narra- 
\res commenced in " Mimic Life." 

A friend asks, " Why do you devote yourself to 

riting of the stage ? could you not be inspired 

ith equal interest in other subjects ? " Yes ; — 

it it was not designed that the experiences of 

n years should be wasted. There are abun- 

int workers in other fields; the invisible hand 

lat rules events points out my humbler task in 

lis. 

A. C. R. 
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CHAPTER L 



THE WHITE ROSE. 



They chatted merrily over their work, — ^that 
group of pale-faced women. Thehr fingers were 
weary, and their eyes heavy ; but the employ- 
ment in which they were engaged elicited a 
transient interest. The raiment they were fash- 
ioning, was of garish hues and seemingly rich 
materials. Here an ermine mantle swept the 
ground, — ^there lay a robe of ruby-colored velvet, 
sparkling with festal gold ; scattered spangles 
wasted their brightness on the uncarpeted floor, 
and bullion glittered in prodigal profusion. 

The room was long and narrow. The walls 
were lined with rows of shelves mounting to the 
ceiling. Many a tedious flight of ladder-like 
stair must be climbed before that apartment 
could be reached. It was a theatrical wardrobe. 
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The mirthful voices are suddenly hushed,— 
the busy needles dart in and out with fresh 
velocity. Mr. Brown has stolen into the room 
unheard, and, with rebuking visage, confronts the 
gossiping group. These slaves of the needle 
are his subjects, and this Prince of <' masking 
stuff" is a merciless despot. 

The little shriveUed up costumer has, by logi- 
cal deducements, arrived at the conclusion that 
he is the most consummate and important artist 
in the temple of dramatic art, from which our 
narrative starts. He is perfect master of the mys- 
teries of ^' snip and nip, and cut, and slish, and 
slash, according to the fashion and the tune.** 
He boasts of intimate acquaintance with the 
classics, — and has great respect for the old fogies 
of antiquity, — especially for one Plato, who sage- 
ly defines man to be " an animal, with two legs 
and without feathers."* Mr. Brown's diuiinutive 
heart beats high in his circumscribed bosom as 
he reflects that he converts this animal man into 
a hero, by supplying the absent plumage. 

Mr. Brown is well versed in history, but, to 
him the historic page only unfolds one vast, con* 
tinuous illustration of costume. All great polit* 

* Apophthegmata of Diogenes Laertius. 
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ical convulsions axe chronicled by variation of 
outward adornment. A strict adherence to his- 
torical authority, Mr. Brown regards as the relig- 
ion of his craft He descants with unmeasured 
disgust upon the days when Grarrick played Mac- 
beth m the costume of a general officer, with 
scarlet coat, gold lace, and powdered wig. Mr. 
Brown has done away with all such anachronisms 
Ln the dramas he " dresses." Oh,— of course ; 
who doubts it ? 

These toiling women he regards as mere human 
sewing-machines — out of every one the greatest 
possible amount of work must be extracted. He 
has the privilege of engaging or discharging them, 
L e., of enabling them to exist or giving them a 
fair chance of starvation. What wonder that the 
presence of the Schneider- King excites awe ? 

Mr. Brown now carried on one arm portions of 
a black velvet costume, and on the other trim- 
mings of purple satin. 

" Chatter — chatter — chatter ! always chatter- 
ing ! Set of lazy magpies ! Lavish of your 
tongues and sparing of your needles. Pity I 
can't employ your tongues to do the stitching. 
That would be a bargain worth something. Now 
stir yourselves and take this in hand at once. 
Hamlet dress — just taken measure." 
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" Who is going to play Hamlet ? " asked sev- 
eral voices at once. 

" A Tyro who can afford to do the handsome 
thing for his stage bravery. That's the most im- 
portant point. Wants the grandest Hamlet fit- 
out that ever dilated the eyes of the Britbh pub- 
lic. We'll do Hamlet for him in first-rate style.** 

" Is he young ? Is he handsome ? Has he 
ever appeared before ? " asked Liza, the most 
juvenile of the group. 

« What if he is ? What if he hasn't ? " replied 
Mr. Brown with decorous sternness. " Whai?i 
that to you, Miss Liza ? Mind your work or 
we can find somebody who wUL This trimming 
must be extra rich. Can only trust that to Jeannk 
Garnett's dainty fingers. You, Liza, lazy bonefl^ 
hunt up the black bugles and take them in to 
Jeannie. Tell her we want some of her finest 
designs. Be off with you ! " 

" When is the dress to be completed ? " asked 
one of the women timidly. 

" Immediately — of course, immediately. Leifs 
have no napping over your thimbles. I shall 
take a squint at you again by and bye, so look 
sharp and ijo more chattering. Wish some one 
would invent a muzzle for women's tongues* 
Valuable patent that." 
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Mr. Broivn withdrew. Ldza selected the bugles, 
uthered up the purple trimmings, and opened a 
oor which led into an inner chamber. 

What a delicious perfume came floating on 
lie musty, tinsel-tainted atmosphere! A gale of 
iiahj wafted into a workhouse. What had the 
reath of flowers to do there ? 

The single window of that small apartment 
iras visible as the door unclosed. At the first 
;lance, you fancied there must be a bower with- 
out. A broad shelf — a species of rude balcony — 
>r tiny, hanging garden, shot out beneath the 
asement. Eioses and heUotropes, bright-hued 
geraniums, odorous verbena, sweet-scented mign- 
>nette and spring violets crowded one another 
n loving proximity. From either extremity of 
his miniature parterre sprang jasmine and 
^ress vines, intermingling their pearly white 
tnd scarlet flowers, and clambering upwards 
intil the twining tendrils formed an arch over 
he window. They partly screened the dingy 
lOUse-tops, but revealed one glimpse of blue 
iky, and gave to the casement that bower-like 
Lspect. 

From a rustic basket, suspended just within 
he room, a luxuriant air plant spread out its 
ich, green drapery, and embowered a wicker 

1* 
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cage that hung beneath. A tame bnlfinch made 
music within. 

In that chamber's narrow circuity how many 
objects arrest and charm the eye! And with 
what humble appliances have these pictoresqiie 
surroundings been produced ! 

The whitewashed walls are covered with 
simple engravings, but the subjects are exquiaiiia j 
There is the marriage of St Catherine — hxn \ 
Carlo Dolci's Virgin and Child— there St Catiie. : 
rine borne to heaven by The Angels — Baphadh , 
Holy Family — Hubner's Guardian Angels— 
Murillo's St John, and Raphael's Vision of. 
Ezekiel. 

The frames are constructed of pine and fiif 
and hemlock cones — ^perchance poverty conU 
aspire to no costlier. 

A small bracket between every picture, holds 
a statuette — of humble plaster, it is true, bat 
embodying almost as eloquently as marble Hm 
sculptor's inspiration. 

Blessed are the brush, the chisel, the peft» 
cil! Who shall say that artists are not posi- 
tive benefactors of mankind? To render ihfl 
beautiful ideal an actual presence, to fill the 
mind, through the medium of the eyes, with 
lovely images-— to raise the hearts— to refine tlie 
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daily thoughts — are not these works of bene- 
feiction? 
But let us return to Jeannie's chamber. 
The pictures are interrupted by a hanging 
library abundantly supplied with books. 

A white curtained bed fills one comer of the 
loom. Before it stands a rudely cushioned 
bench — it could hardly be termed a sofa. A 
pair of crutches lie near. 

Upon this couch reclines a firagile girl. Her 
shoulders are supported with pillows, her hands 
are busily employed upon some glittering labor. 
Her features, delicate and faultlessly regular, 
bear the impress of that highest beauty which 
betokens the all-pervading loveliness within. 
The dominant expression of her countenance is 
one of tender thoughtfulness. 

An extreme love of the beautiful, that love 
which draws its heavenly origin from an affec- 
tion for the holy and true — ^that love which the 
dull utilitarian cannot comprehend, because he 
never reflects that God might have created the 
3arth, and supplied man's fullest need, without 
rainbows, without flowers, without the glorious 
pageantry of the sunrise, and the more gorgeous 
sunset sky — ^without the mystic splendors of 
iie moonlight — ^without the myriai4 shapes of 
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symmetry and grace that hourly sweep befoi^ 
our careless eyes ; — ^that innate love in Jeanii]i| 
Garnett's bosom had found expression in the 
only utterance which poverty permitted — nil* 
costly adornments gathered into graceful com- 
binations by the magical fingers of taste. 

Consonant with her own harmonious natmf 
were the forms around her. They counteracted 
the hardening influence of life's daily prosaismfl 
They lulled her into self-forgetfnlness. Thej 
lifted her thoughts above the day's weary routini 
and riveted them in holy contemplation. 

That little chamber was her world. For fom 
years she had not crossed its threshold. Wdl 
might she surround herself with objects upoi 
which those mild, dark eyes could rest witt 
thoughtful pleasure ! 

Jeannie and Jessie Gramett were twin sisters ; 
the only children of an actress who held the 
position next in rank to that of leading lady in 
a London theatre. Its name is of little moment, 
for it has changed its appellation since the days 
of which we write. The father of the twins died 
during their infancy. The mother labored dili« 
gently in her profession, but her children were 
never employed on the stage. It was generaUj 
supposed that she did not design them for th€ 
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Is ; though she made no declaration on the 
ict 

her intercourse she was exceedingly re- 
d, — a woman not easily comprehended, 
J regarded her ag a visionary, because she 
tained, and, with modest firmness, avowed, 
ous convictions which unreflecting minds 
I not make the exertion to investigate, or 
not the power to grasp; because to her it 
a refreshment and delight to read "truths 
wer in words immortal," truths which super- 
thinkers termed deep, abstruse, unintelli- 
But her life commanded respect, and her 
ferusive mildness won affection. 
T children were the chief joy of her exist- 
With loving assiduity she planted the 
of knowledge in their infantile hearts, and 
to their young lips fresh waters from the 
ain of heavenly life. 

e twins had just entered their fifteenth 
wrhen their mother was seized with a nerv- 
3ver, the consequence of incessant exertion 
r profession. Her illness was brief, but it 
i the book of her earthly sorrows, 
e orphans, even in the wild agony of their 
grief, felt that their mother was not wholly 
5red from them. Her angel guardianship 
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infused fortitude and patience into their stricl 
spirits. Such had been her teachings. 

They had no relatives — no friends, save 
casual professional associates of their m< 
When her funeral expenses and other liabilit 
were defrayed, the sum that remained woi 
keep want's grim visage from their hearthstonel 
for a few months only. What was to becomejic 
of the bereaved ones ? 

Naturally the manager, and members of the I 
company, advised the only course which to them 
appeared feasible — ^the children must adopt thdi 
mother's vocation. 

Bewildered by the sudden shock, and clinging 
with passionate fondness to each other, the sis- 
ters were induced to listen to this proposition 
because it did not separate them. Their scenic 
powers had never been tested, but they had in- 
telligence, education, grace of form, and remark- 
able beauty. The position of first and second 
"walking ladies" did not demand brilliant tal- 
ents. 

Their resemblance was so extraordinary that 
by the audience they were constantly mistaken. 
This likeness was not of person only, but of 
mind, character, and feeling. Their hearts ever 
beat responsive to each other. They thought 
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pike — suffered alike — ^hoped alike— enjoyed the 
pme pleasures — Gloved the same persons, 
k A year after they entered the profession, a 
kgnificent mythological spectacle was repre- 
pnted with great splendor. Jeannie personated 
>ine — and Jessie, Juno. 
As Proserpine is gathering flowers in the fields 
Enna, she is captured by Pluto. He forces 
into his chariot, the ground suddenly opens, 
id they descend to the regions over which he 

IS. 

This classical feat, transferred to the boards, is 
issarily executed by means of a trap. The 
which sustained the descending platform 
fdanced to be insecure — ^they slackened — gave 
fWay! Pluto and Proserpine were precipitated 
jinto the vault beneath the stage. The lower 
iiegions, indeed! Both were severely injured. 
I The actor broke his leg. Jeannie's calamity was 
of a more complicated description and produced 
rBspmal disease. 

We pass over the horror and anguish of 
Jessie^ — Jeannie's long illness — the mutual suf- 
i ferings of the twins. 

It was six months before Jeannie, by the aid 
of crutches, could stand. Even with their help, 
every attempt at locomotion was attended with 
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severe pain. Her entiie restoration was donl: 
— hardly to be anticipated. 

The sisters had always displayed the most 
toresqae taste in their stage apparel — ^the \ 
of their own hands. Their embroideries, in 
tienlar, were the wonder and admiration of 
company. Even the self-sufficient Mr. Bi 
had once or twice condescended to beg that 
wonld favor him with a copy of some flo^ 
design. 

" Though I have nearly lost the use of 
feet, my hands are left me," said Jeannie tc 
sister, ^ and I must not forget their value. 1 
never act again, but Mi. Brown will emplo; 
in the wardrobe, I am sure." 

She was right Mr. Brown, with a sati 
tion which was transparent even through 
£resh assumption of dignity, condescended 
accept her oflFer. 

There was one great drawback. Even in 
best regulated theatre the work of the wurc 
must be rapidly executed, and may be dema 
at any unlocked for moment Jeannie's 1 
ings were a mile distant; time was lost in c 
ing the work to her and sending for it 1 
.again. 

Mrs. Budd, the housekeeper of the estal 
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^ment, had a peculiar veneration for Mr. Brown. 
His wishes were her laws. He was a bachelor, 
she a widow — ^but that might have had nothing to 
do with the matter. Mr. Brown wanted his new 
needle-slave constantly at hand. Mrs. Budd im- 
mediately proposed that the small chamber ad- 
joining the wardrobe should be appropriated to 
the twins. Jeannie could thus be always at his 
command. Mrs. Budd's plan was carried into 
execution, though the removal cost the invalid 
intense suffering. 

Our tale commences four years later. 

That little chamber, high up above the mock- 
ery and revelry — ^the glare and false show of the 
stage world beneath, was like a hidden sanctuary 
in some crowded, godless city. A tabernacle 
tenanted by two unaware angels. A spot of 
holy ground in a desert. And these twin roses 
blooming in secret — perfumed and purified the 
strife-tainted atmosphere with the heavenly in- 
cense of pious, patient, grateful hearts. 

Could it be that a being suddenly smitten 
down in the plenitude of health and beauty — 
isolated — condemned to labor in seclusion and 
poverty — so sorely, hopelessly afflicted as Jeannie 
Garnett, could be content ? That tranquil, fur- 
rowless countenance, over which soft smiles 

2 
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are rippling as she lifts her eyes to the floweni 
the pictures, the simple statuettes, the caged 
songster, give an unmistakable answer. The 
truths she has learned from her mother are treas- 
ured in the calm depths of her spirit, and enridi 
her life with that wealth which alone purchases 
happiness. She believes — she feels — she knows 
that every being has his allotted part to fulfil in 
the grand scheme divine — however humble yet 
important to the great whole. She labors in 
one remote corner of her master's vineyard—- 
the ground is rough — the soil unfruitful — the 
corner dark — ^but the lord of the vineyard bids 
her toil there! — that spot needs most the Isbcft 
she can bestow. She is content to perform the 
task assigned her, and humbly deems that it 
must be the one for which she is best fitted. 

At the period of which we write, Jessie was 
absent. 

Owing to a sudden influx of visitors on the 
beautiful Isle of Wight, the miniature theatre at 
Ryde had been hastily opened. The manager 
was the friend of Mr. Linkum, the London man- 
ager, in whose establishment the two sisters were 
permanently engaged. Mr. Linkum agreed to 
send a portion of his company to Byde. Jessie 
was one of the number selected. 
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This was the first parting of the sisters — a 
sorrow they had never anticipated, and found it 
difficnlt to endure. 

Good Mrs. Budd promised, over and over 

SLgain, to take excellent care of Jeannie, bnt very 

few were the moments which that bnstling, busy 

personage could spend in the invalid's apartment 

The worthy housekeeper was always hurrying 

onward, panting for breath as though pursued 

by some invisible foe — always complaining that 

life was too short — ^that there was so little time 

for any thing — always laboring, but with Sisy- 

phns-like result. 

The members of the company, however, paid 
Jeannie fi^equent visits and discharged the kind 
offices which her helplessness demanded. The 
patience with which she bore her misfortune ren- 
dered even callous natures compassionate. 

Liza had given Jeannie the purple trimmings, 
delivered Mr. Brown's order, and retired. Jeannie 
Was sketching a rich border of grape-vines and 
leaves when the door flew open. 

" Oh, Jeannie, I thought I must come and tell 
you — I am afraid I shall expire of laughter. Oh ! 
if you could but have seen the exhibition." 

The young girl who uttered these words threw 
herself on the low chair by Jeannie's couch — 
Jessie's favorite seat, and laughed immoderately. 
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"What is it, Dolly dear?" asked J 
adding a few touches to her grape-vine. 

" A stage-struck youth ! The first rehearsal ]ft 
just over ! What fiin we have had guying him! 
Oh, these unfortunate, facile amateurs ! Thaifil i 
the border of his Hamlet dress, I warrant.'* 

" Yes — I expect so, but I did not hear wto 
was to wear it" 

" The handsomest youth you need ever hope 
to steal a look at through those long lashes of 
yours. A perfect Apollo ! Such a noble form" 
such clustering brown curls — such brillianiif 
blue eyes — florid complexion — magnificent teettli 
^-mouth "like Cupid's bow," as the poets fliB^* ] 
Can't you see him in imagination ? But theie^B 
a soft place under those glossy locks. The mao 
imagines himself destined to become a great 
actor. He is the very incarnation of ruddy 
health and happy spirits, yet he confidently 
informed me that there was a singular affiih 
ity between his character and that of the met 
ancholy Hamlet! He had felt it from boy- | 
hood ! He first studied the role when he was a 
mere youth. Now that he has resolved to 
become a dramatic artist, he has chosen the char- 
acter with which he has such perfect sympatbj 
for his dSbut! He looked quite shocked wfaeo 
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I told him it i^onld take an extra qnantity of 
chalk and powder to suppress the natural and 
most nn-Hamlet-like carnations on his cheeks." 

** Was it well to mortify him? " 

^ I should not have dared had I been a man, 
or I fancy he has plenty of fight in him. He 
eminded me of the anecdotes we hear of chival- 
ous gentlemen at Donny Brook Fair, who draw 
I line of chalk around their hats and knock 
lown any one who is bold enough to declare 
hdi it is not silver lace. This youth pronounces 
limself an actor, and there is a challenge in his 
3jre8 for those who have the courage to gainsay 
liim, at their peril." 

" But who is he, Dolly ? . Where does he come 
rom ? " 

" That is what everybody has been eagerly 
iquiring. At last Mr. Linkum, fearing that un- 
itisfied curiosity would be injurious to our 
sneral health, kindly administered relief. The 
3ophyte's father owns a handsome estate in 
>evon shire, and there resides. He made his 
3ld out of iron, and is connected with The Low 
[oor Iron Company. Of course, he is old- 
Lshioned and prim, and cherishes exploded 
otions. This is his only son. He is college 
redr— went from Eton to Oxford — has been 

2* 
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liberally supplied with funds and indulged in\ 
all imaginable whims. He came to London aj 
few weeks ago— took the stage fever — ^pro- 
nounced himself incurable— consequently must 
become an actor. I suppose the old governor 
at home will get up a domestic earthquake when 
he hears the news. The young man has bou|^ " 
the house from Mr. Linkum for one night, as he 
could not obtain an appearance in any otiier 
way;— pays some round figures for his experi- 
ment, I'll wager. Next week he is to give QB 
such a Hamlet as the world never sa^^. I don't 
doubt it ! It will be good fun, I tell you, judg^ 
ing by the rehearsaL" 

Dorothy broke out into another fit of laugbta 
at the recollection. 

She was the boy-heroine of the company: 
The representative of all the pages, mischievoiiB 
boys, dashing youths; the Smikes^ the GfrinderSy 
the Oliver Twists. She was somewhat dimiq|- 
tive in stature, and very plump, but fimely pro- i 
portioned. That she was instinctively, unarti- ] 
ficially masculine, cannot be denied ;- but it vnu 
masculine on a small scale. Her only feminine . 
trait displayed itself in her intense love for her 
brother. That puny stripling occupied the po||> 
tion of second low comedian in the tl 
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Nature, in one of her many frolics, had given to 
the sister the manly, independent spirit formed 
to battle with circumstances and the world — ^to 
the brother the soft and yielding character that 
belongs to womanhood. 

" How I wish Jessie were here to see this hand- 
some crazy-brains," said Dolly, " don't you miss 
her, Jeannie ? " 

" Every hour — every minute," replied Jeannie. 

■ 

f " Somebody else misses her not a little," re- 
t plied Dorothy significantly. " Sylvester, ever 
^ since she left, goes moping about as though he 

L 

i were looking for something belonging to him 
« which he could not find. Poor fellow ! He really 
\ 18 infatuated about that girl, and I hope his de- 
i votion will be rewarded one of these days." 

*' I think not, Dorothy," answered Jeannie with 
seriousness. " You know Jessie's views — you 
J* know she has rejected suitors in abundance. She 
. will never marry until she feels so strong an 
. attraction to some human being that she recog- 
nizes an internal similitude — a harmony of spirit 
which will be a lasting bond of union." 

" Oh, bother ! There you go with your high- 
flown nonsense about affinity of spirits. All 
visionary stuff. I wonder girls of so much sense 
can talk so ridiculously. I suppose there is some 
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spirit floating about in space that has an affinity 
with mine — ^is there not ? I should like to light 
upon him — ^that's all ! Don't you think I will ? ** 

« Why should I tell you what I think, Dolly! 
You would only sneer. Hear Bulbul singing.'' 

" You won't throw your pearls to swine, you 
mean," answered Dorothy. ** Very good. I daie 
say that I could not string them into any shape 
that I cordd wear." 

Dorothy, after a few more jesting remadEB| 
withdrew. 

Jeannie sat alone listening to the warbling of 
her bird, and, as she embroidered Hamlefs ^^inkj 
cloak," involuntscrily picturing to herself the del* 
tined wearer, and musing with a slrange^ HA* 
wonted fascination upon his past and future. 
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CHAPTER IL 



HERMAN AND JEANNIE. 



Serbian Landor was an enthusiast. High- 
spirited — ^restless — ^impulsive — he plunged head- 
long in pursuit of every darling object, every 
ideal happiness. Excitement was his existence. 
When his pulses throbbed tumultuously, and the 
impetuous blood darted like fiery flashes through 
his quivering veins, then only' he seemed to 
liimself to live. His exuberant energies strug- 
gled for some outlet A poetic temperament, 
inflamed by the fascination of the drama, im- 
pelled their current towards the stage. He 
i^adily persuaded himself that he was designed 
for and destined to become a great tragic actor. 
If he labored under a delusion, he soon taught 
his associates of the hour that to trifle with the 
cherished hallucination — ^to refuse credence to his 
settled conviction, were dangerous amusements. 

At his second rehearsal the cynical Mr. Hawk- 
wood, who personated the ghost of Hamlet's 
father, sneeringly asked whether Mr. Landor was 
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particularly fond of Michaelmas season. This 
an old joke among Thespians, but Herman 
not yet one of the initiated. He courteoi 
inquired the meaning of Mr. Hawkwood's 
quiry. 

'^ You won't object to sibilations as a runi 
accompaniment when you are doing Hamlet !*! 
replied he, with mock gravity. 

Mr. Hawkwood did not quickly forget tM 
flashing eye that looked into his as Landoi^ 
seized him with the grasp of a young Herciile%i 
and in an instant transferred his locality to the 
orchestra, exclaiming, << You can learn anotha 
tune there, my friend." 1 

That single exhibition of spirit and mnscoltf 
strength spared Herman not a few annoyances. 

The actors applauded the feat, for Hawkwood 
was generally detested. His growled-out revenge 
broke through their peals of laughter. 

The business of the scene forced him to reton 
to the stage. Landor had recovered his good 
humor, and comported himself as coolly ai 
though nothing extraordinary had occnrred 
Hawkwood gave him one threatening glanoi 
of hatred, and then resumed his part. 

The warmth and frankness of Lander's man 
ners readily captivated his theatrical companioni 
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Wf the time his third rehearsal was over, he had 
iMde fidends with almost every individual in the 
■rtablishment. To be sure, the friendship was 
hf a rather dubious kind. It is always difficult 
^ conciliate the regular members of the company 
ifr an amateur ; but the charm of Lander's ad- 
Iress could not wholly be resisted. 

During the week he paid frequent visits to Mr. 
Ihown, and finally begged to be allowed to see 
►the Ixappmgs and the suits of woe " that were 
Hi bedeck the noble Dane. 

On this occasion Mrs. Budd chanced to be 
;nt She added her entreaties that the young 

itleman might be allowed to inspect his cos- 
le, and particularly the exquisite embroidery 
^executed by Jeannie Gramett. Had Mr. Landor 
f«?er heard of poor Jeannie Gamett ? No ? Oh ! 
tof course not — ^how stupid of her to inquire. 

Then Mrs. Budd drew quite a romantic sketch 
. of the young invalid. Herman was^ quickly in- 
ffterested. He conceived a strong desire to behold 
f this lovely recluse — ^this hidden attic flower — ^this 
^diamond in a dust hole," as Mrs. Budd fanci- 
' folly styled her. 

Mr. Brown looked grave, and shook his head — 
he did not like his employSes disturbed at their 
kbors. 
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We cannot explain by what courBe of re 
ing Herman overcame the costmner's son 
but shortly after the request was made, 
Bndd and the yomig dramatic candidate 
on their way to Jeannie's apartments. 

There was quite a stir in the wardrobe, — 
ing of bended heads and of wondering ey 
they passed through. Mrs. Budd opened Jea 
door, but left the young man standing o 
outside. 

She could be heard asking whether Mr. 
dor might not be permitted to admire the bi 
of his Hamlet cloak. 

Jeannie probably offered to hand he 
mantle, for Mrs. Budd replied in her hi 
noisy way ; 

" No — no— don't leave off your work. I 
time to carry it to him, so I brought him wil 
Dear me ! dear me ! life's too short for one 
constantly carrying things about and bri 
them back. Come in, Mr. Landor. Here 
ornamental bugling, and here is Miss Qi 
Miss Jeannie Garnett ; Miss Jessie's absent ; 
sisters as I told you. There ! look at the 
ming, and make haste. Fve no time for < 
ling." 

But Herman only advanced one step in 
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ifanent, and gazed around him mth an ex- 
jsion of mute amazement. The bowered 
dow — ^the odorous air — ^the warbling bird — 
simple, tasteful adornments of the chamber — 
lovely, recumbent form — surely he beheld 
1 in a dream ! 

jannie looked up. The surprise mirrored on 
eloquent countenance might have changed to 
iration,had not the dropped lids quickly veiled 
:ell-tale eyes. 

le resumed her work with an effort, scattering 
bugles in her attempt to string them, 
erman, who had stood motionless for an in- 
t, now sprang forward and stooped to gather 
^uttering beads. 

here was ample excuse for the bowed knee, 
it was strangely in accordance with his sen- 
ms. For 

" A face flashed like a cymbal on his face, 
And shook with silent clangour brain and heart, 
Transfignring him to music." 

Come, come, make haste," in the jarring 

s of Mrs. Budd, broke the harmony of two 

ts that were already attuning themselves to 

I other. " Look at the work, young man, and 

be going. — Time's precious — ^lost time is 

3 
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lost money — neither should be parted with too - 
hastily." \ 

Herman arose. Jeannie held out the mantle^ 
there was the promise of a smile hovering about ' 
her lips. 

" Beautiful ! most beautiful ! " he exclaimed 
with ardor — ^but his eyes were not riveted on the 
embroidery. 

Jeannie had not requested him to be seated, 
yet, with apparent unconsciousness, he had taken 
the low chair that always stood by her couch. 
The velvet mantle was in his hands — he essayed 
to scrutinize the design with which it was bor- 
dered. 

" Now, you've seen it — and this pretty little 
snuggery up here — diet's be off"! " suggested Mrs. 
Budd. 

Herman gave her a pleading look. 

" Oh ! I understand that. Young folks always 
in haste about some things, and not about others. 
It makes no odds — I can't stay. If Miss Jeannie 
will allow it, you may take your own time — but 
mine's too precioua" 

" Will Miss Jeannie allow me to remain a few 
minutes ? " 

Jeannie did not answer immediately. 

"Just — just to make some suggestions about 
the style — ^the design of this trimming ? " 
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Jeanme's reply -was not very andible, but Her- 
man interpreted it into an assent. 

" Suit yourselves, young people, and you'll suit 
me. Only I hope I havn't been doing any mis- 
chief, bringing you up here, young man, since its 
80 hard to get you away. Fve no time for this 
sort of thing — make haste down, wiU you ? If 
Miss Jeannie's work don't progress rapidly, Mr. 
Brown will throw the blame on me." 

Mrs. Budd disappeared, very properly leaving 
the door which opened into the wardrobe open. 

The busy group who sat there, without any 
design of premeditated eaves-dropping, became 
silent. 

They could hear the full, rich tones of Herman, 
and the soft voice of Jeannie replying, but the 
bulfinch sang such a vociferous welcome to the 
stranger, that only a word now and then was dis- 
tinctly audible. 

Under ordinary circumstances, Herman's visit 
would have been a prolific theme for laughter, and 
sneering, and backbiting. But Jeannie's helpful 
hands had often made their tasks easier — her 
comforting words had rendered their grief-burdens 
Ughter. She rejoiced with those who rejoiced, 
and wept with those who wept. She had the 
fEumlty of identifying herself with the interests of 
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others, until their interests became her own. 
Thus, in return, they felt for her and with her. 
Far from jesting at the singular interview, they 
only hoped that the stranger's presence might r^ 
lieve the monotony of her existence. 

Jeannie's visitors were necessarily received in 
the chamber she never left ; consequently the ad- 
mission of Mr. Landor was not viewed in the 
Hght of an impropriety. 

" He's right handsome, and I hope he'll come 
to see poor Jeannie often," whispered the giddy 
Liza. 

The needlewomen laughed assent. 

They heard Herman rise to depart. He seemed 
to be pleading for something. They could not 
distinguish whether his petition were granted or 
refused. Then he asked in a more audible key 
whether he might return to see Jeannie — but con 
rected himself, stammering and laughing— to 
watch the progress of the embroidery, he shonld 
have said. 

Here Liza tittered with such delight that they 
could hear no answer ; perhaps none was given. 

The glow of triumph upon Herman's animated 
countenance as he passed out of the chamber— 
the quick, elastic tread with which he traversed 
the wardrobe, indicated . that the request had not 
been denied. 



r 
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He bowed politely to the needlewomen, and 
Ketired. 

Soon after, Liza entered Jeannie's apartment. 
She found her sitting, lost in thought. Her up- 
raised eyes were filled with tears. A faint, rose- 
ate tinge sufiused her usually pallid face — voice- 
less words seemed to issue from her parted and 
dightly moving lips — her work had fallen from 
her clasped hands and lay upon the floor. 
She started as Liza advanced into the room. 
« What is it ? What is it, Ldza ? " she asked 
hastily. 

** I came to see if you wanted any thing. But 
what ails you ? You have dropped your work — 
are you ill ? Are you unhappy ? 
There was a little sly mischief in Liza's queries. 
^ HI ! unhappy ! oh, no ! " answered Jeaniiie, 
with an intonation that seemed to convey tlie un- 
spoken works, " I was never so happy — never so 
dreamily, thrillingly, perfectly happy." 
She tried to resume her occupation. 
For a few moments this appeared to be dilfi- 
cult Then perhaps she remembered for whom 
that flowery design was wrought, for the work 
Was held more tightly in her hands and she bent 
over it with deeper interest. 
Day after day, Herman Landor returned. At 

3* 
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first he made some transparent excuse, bat soon 
his visits became a matter of daily expectap 
tion. 

He was one of those beings who receive im- 
pressions with electrical rapidity. All his actioiu 
were prompt, bold, and defiant of future conae* 
quences. Spontaneity was his chief characten^ 
istic. 

No language was needed to tell Jeannie thai 
Herman loved her — no words to inform him that 
he had found the golden key which unlocked the 
inmost chamber of her soul. Her heart gave out 
its love unconsciously as flowers exhale ilieir 
perfume — as leaves shed their dew. 

The lovers formed no definite plans. Jeannie's 
helplessness had prevented her contemplating the 
possibility of marriage — ^but now there seemed a 
health-imparting vitality communicated by Hei^ 
man's loving words. Already his thoughtful ten- 
derness had ameliorated her condition. A veloci- 
pede chair enabled her to move at will about 
her own and the adjacent apartment. Herman 
had sent it with the hopeful, suggestive request 
that it would be used untU she needed it no 
longer. His sanguine spirit caused him con^ 
stantly to look forward to her thorough restora- 
tion. Inspired by his confidence, she eometimes 
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beguiled herself into the belief that this happy 
period was one which might — which must arrive. 

Jeannie's chair enabled her frequently to join 
the busy group assembled in the wardrobe. 
" Here comes Jeannie ! " was a salutation always 
gladly uttered. They all felt — ^what Liza alone 
told her — ^that the room grew brighter and 
warmer when she entered, as though a visible 
radiance emanated from her — ^that her presence 
was like a sudden stream of sunshine breaking 
through a stormy sky. 

"And stilling even Mr. Brown's thunder!" 
added one of the women; "for there is no one 
but Jeannie who can do that." 

Jeannie had frequent tidings from Jessie. She 
delighted in communicating them to Herman, 
and in discoursing fondly of that heart-sister. 
He listened with his speaking eyes fastened 
admiringly on her face, and sometimes replied, 
" I must surely love her if she resembles you as 
much as they say she does." 

Jeannie's letters to her sister grew shorter after 
her acquaintance with Herman. She wrote of 
his pleasant society — his daily floral tokens — the 
invaluable chair he had sent her — ^the books with 
which he supplied her, but she could find no lan- 
guage to communicate more on paper. 
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It never occurred to Jessie that he was a suitor 
of her sister's. She replied in her earnest way, 
" I love that unknown firiend already for his kind- 
ness to you." 

Mr. Brown grumbled at the invasion of the 
stage novice into his dominion. He sternly in- 
formed Mrs. Budd that she had too strong a pro- 
pensity for bringing people together — she had 
treacherously opened the doors to this young 
man and unpleasant consequences might ensue. 
Mrs. Budd was duly contrite, but failed in her 
attempts to close the gates against the enemy she 
had admitted. 

Jeannie's design for this particular dress, Mr. 
Brown found needlessly elaborate. And what 
time she had consumed in executing the work ! 
Never had she been so dilatory before. Then he 
could not comprehend the meaning of those em- 
blematical devices. 

As the disguised Imogen carved into fantastic 
shapes the roots she cooked for her unknown 
brothers, so Jeannie's imagination and loving 
nature found expression through the humble 
medium of her needle. 

The night of Herman's expected dSbut was 
postponed from week to week. The manager 
found that he could not break in upon pressing 
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ted more lucrative engagementsi Hennan was 
)liite satisfied with the delay. The Hamlet dress 
^as completed long before it was required. 

When Herman Liandor in his simplicity of 
leart told Dorothy that there was an affinity 
between his character and that of the melan- 
^oly, grief-crazed Hamlet, he should have said 
liat his intense admiration for Shakspeare's won- 
Irous creation had excite^ a strong sympathy 
srith all Hamlet's changing moods. To mistake 
the character of the noble Dane for a type of his 
own, was a very common error among histrionic 
aspirants. Few of them fail to imagine that 
they recognize their own portraits sketched by 
the master-hand of the great dramatist. It is 
one of the evidences of the vitality and reality 
of his ideal pictures. 

In Jeannie's presence Herman quite forgot the 
passing infatuation. 

At last the night for the d^but was definitely 
Sxed. Herman saw his name pompously pla- 
carded throughout the streets and announced in 
the principal journals. On the following night 
be was to be tried before the critic's merciless 
tribunal and weighed in the uncertain scale of 
popular favor. 

Doubts and fears of the final decision he had 
none. 
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He earnestly entreated Jeannie to allow herself 
to be carried down to the wing to witness his 
triumph. 

If she had consented, it would have been with \ 
the hope of consoling and cheering him, should 
his powers not keep pace with his soaring am- 
bition. Her knowledge of the profession, its 
exigencies and difficulties, filled her mind with 
anxiety. But she resisted his supplication. She 
had never beheld the stage since the night of 
that fearful catastrophe. She was not certain of 
her own self-command. Her want of composme 
might destroy Herman's equanimity — ^might im^ 
peril rather than contribute to his success. Her 
thoughts — her prayers, would circle him Toundf 
but she must abide in her remote little chambefi 
and patiently await some messenger of good 
tidings. 
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CHAPTER in. 



A SERPENT TONGUE. 



Herman duly communicated his dramatic 
spirations and intentions to his father. Mr. 
jandor, senior, had received so many proofs of 
ds son's unquiet, excitement-loving disposition, 
hat he was inclined to look upon this histrionic 
renture in the light of a youthful frolic. 

Grave, kind letters of remonstrance were care- 
ully written by the father. Glowing rhapsodies 
>n the beauties of dramatic bards — ^the social 
ufluence of the drama — ^the glorious career of 
the actor, were returned, in reply, by the son. 

Herman inherited from his mother an organi- 
zation highly sensitive to all beautiful impres- 
sions ; exuberant spirits — a vehement, volcanic 
temperament. But this sudden passion for the 
stage had certainly never been transmitted to 
him by either parent. Very slight was their 
suxjuaintance with the drama. Their visits to 
London had usually been made a little after the 
iioUday season. They had witnessed sundry 
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pantomimes and extravaganzas, within the walls 
of a theatre, but few representations of more; 
elevated character. i 

Mr. Landor had amassed a larsfe fortune by] 
his transactions in iron. He was Sticipating a 
peaceful retirement from the turmoil of business 
as soon as his son was prepared to assume his 
duties. ': 

At an early age Herman had exhibited scholarly 
tastes. After many urgent entreaties, his father 
gratified his youthful ambition, by placing him at 
Eton ; from thence he made his way to Oxford, 
and graduated with distinction. • 

On his return to Devonshire he passed a few 
weeks conjugating the verb s^ennuyer^ under tbe ■ 
paternal roof, and then started to make the tour 
of the British Isles. On the eve of extending his 
wanderings to the continent, his plans wen 
changed, during a sojourn in London, by the sud- 
den passion for the stage which we have de- « 
scribed. 1 

Mr. Landor entertained strong doubts that his I 
son's wild project would be carried into executioa 1 
Consequently, when the announcement in the 
London journals reached Devonshire, both paients 
were thrown into a state of sudden consternatioa 

Few ripples had ever stirred the smooth conent 
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their lives. "Well might this startling event 
Ltate the placid waters, and toss the perplexed 
uple on a sea of doubt and anxiety. 
Their hearts were firesh and simple — ^onhard- 
ed by contact with the world. They knew 
ach of nature, very Uttle of human naiure. 
That very night Mr. ]^andor started for the 
etropoUs. He would argue with his son — ^he 
ould bring him to reason; if he could not 
•event this unfortunate public appearance, he 
ould, at least, carry him home as soon as the 
3st was over. 

It could not be said that Mr. Lander's mind 
-^as wholly untainted by the popular prejudice 
gainst the theatrical profession, but that preju- 
ice was not deeply rooted. He acknowledged 
is own ignorance, and his innate sense of justice 
^as too full of vitality to allow him to adopt a 
ash, unauthorized opinion. 

He reached his son's lodgings on the morning 
f the expected dSbut. 

Mr. Landor found Herman animatedly declaim- 
Qg Hamlet's soliloquy. He broke off to welcome 
is father, with unsuspecting warmth. His ex- 
iltant mood was only heightened by Mr. Lander's 
jrivaL It was so kind of him, Herman said, to 
•e present on the great occasion — ^the proudest 

4 
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day of his existence — the day which would nshef 
in a night of trinmph ! 

Mr. LandoT saw that argument would be 
thrown away at this crisis. He only, with great 
simplicity, asked Herman to promise that he 
would return to Devonshire the next day. 

The young enthusis^t replied by painting in 
vivid colors the attractions of theatrical life, and 
descanting upon the votaries of Thespis them- 
selves, as though all the virtues were monopolized 
by and concentrated in their persons. 

" Ah ! my son ! you are so easily deceived — so 
unsuspecting! That's not the account I have 
heard. I wish you had nothing to do with these 
people; or I hope that it will all be over after 
to-night Have your froUc out, and go home 
with me to-morrow." 

" Wait until to-night is over — ^to-morrow yon 
may not renew that request," replied Herman 
confidently. " It's just the hour for rehearsal — I 
must be going." 

Mr. Landor pondered a long time after Herman 
left Finally, he determined to try and fall in 
with some of those mysterious beings who dwelt 
behind the curtain, and with whom his son was 
associated. H^ remembered to have heard a 
certain eating sedoon mentioned as ihe one in 
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which actors, who had no wives at home, con- 
gregated to dine. He sought the place at an 

' early hour — seemed a seat that commanded a 

^ good yiew of the room, and tipped one of the 
waiters to point out the actors when they en- 
tered. 
The members of several companies poured in 

^ before long. 

\ One of the party, a man whose head was 
white as Mr. Landor's own, caUed for his dinner 
at a table not far from his. 

* The latter was reminded to order his own re- 
past, but it stood untasted before him. 
He was seeking for some avenue that might 

' open to a conversation with his neighbor. 

? The actor had nearly concluded his rapid meaL 

, In a few momieaits he might be gone — ^the oppor- 

: tanity would be^j^t. 

Mr. Landor suddenly rose, with his pewter pot 

\ of half and half in his hand. He approached Mr. 
Hawkwood — ^bowed with timid courtesy, and 
placed the mug on the latter's table. The actor's 
name had been communicated by the waiter. 
Mr. Landor seated himself, and made an em- 
barrassed apology as he offered the beverage, 
which it is not unusual, in England, for two 
persons to imbibe out of the same vessel. 
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There was a striking dissimilarity between the 
two old men. The benign face, smooth^ ample 
brow, and simple manners of the country gentle- 
man became impressive in their calm dignity 
when thrown in contrast with the sharply fur- 
rowed, hard visage, the speculative eyes, the 
sneering, thin-lipped mouth of the player. 

Mr. Hawkwood was a man impervious to all 
kind feeling, and to all sentiment ; a being who 
distrusted the motives of the whole world — ^who 
looked for guile under the fairest forms. In one 
thing he was thoroughly honest — his disbelief of 
honesty itself, unallied with policy. 

Mr. Landor, on the contrary, was a stranger to 
dissimulation. He never thought of obtaining a 
desired object save in a firank, straight-forward 
manner. He told Mr. Hawkwood at once that 
he had sought his acquaintand|pto inquire about 
one Herman Landor, who was announced on the 
play bills to make his appearande that night as 
Hamlet. 

Hawkwood had not forgotten the summary 
treatment he had received at Herman's hands on 
the day of his second rehearsal. There was no 
capacity of forgiveness in his nature. He had 
waited patiently for the hour of revenge. He 
well knew that his professional relationship to- 
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wards Herman would offer opportunities in 
abundance. He now gave his opinion of Her^ 
man in the most unsparing terms of contempt. 

" You think that the boy will make an ass 
of himself — ^will fail?" asked Mr. Landor quietly. 

" No question of it ; I took the gauge of his 
talents the first day we met. A presumptuous, 
inflated coxcomb. He pays an enormous sum 
for the house, or he could never have obtained an 
appearance. He is so thickly mailed in conceit 
Ihat the shafts of ridicule don't reach him. He 
don't see that he is the laughing-stock of the 
whole company." 

« He wiU fail ! It wiU cure him of wanting to 
be an actor!" said Mr. Landor, in a tone of 
relief. 

" Can't answer for that. Once bitten with the 
stage mania one is always rabid afterwards. 
But he'll get a dose to-night that would cure any 
man of whose recovery there was hope." 

** Will it seem impertinent to you, Sir, if I ask 
your opinion of your own profession — of the 
theatre as an institution? I confess to total 
ignorance and some interest on the subject." 

Who does not know that from the same flower 
that yields honey to the bee, the spider extracts 
poison? Mr. Hawkwood possessed in an emi- 
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nent degree the faculty of that obnoxious insect jr 
He hated his profession — ^he would have hated p 
any other, for his heart was all bitterness — ^his 
tongue all venom. He looked through a dis- 
torted medium that made the fairest pictures 
hideous. He could see through no other. 

" My opinion of it," he answered in a some- 
what measured and theatrical tone, for his vanity 
was flattered; "sir, I don't believe it would be 
easy to have a worse. I would rather be a wood- 
sawyer, or a coal-heaver, or a black-leg, or a pick- 
pocket, than an actor. K I had children, Fd 
rather bring them up in an almshouse than a 
theatre ! " 

" Bless my soul ! you don't say so ! " cried Mr. 
Landor aghast, and his cheek grew pale with 
genuine horror. "Is it as bad as all that? I 
am shocked indeed. But — I beg your pardoii — 
you belong to the profession yourself? " 

" Yes— of course ; that's the reason I know it 
so well ! " 

" But you continue in it ? " 

" Yes — of course ; what's a man to do ? he 
must live. I don't know what evil fate cast me 
into that slough, but there's no struggling one's 
way out." 

" Make an effort— -make the endeavor, my dear 
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ir;*' said the old man earnestly; "never tole- 
ate an evil that you can remedy. There are 
ibondant occupations open to honest and willing 
lands. Don't remain in such a wretched state ! " 
le pleaded with increased earnestness. " Fd try 
to give you a lift myself. You might be a clerk, 
[night you not ? " 

A cold, satirical smile darted about Mr. Hawk- 
wood's lips at the zealousness of this unknown 
Mend, who seemed intent upon saving him from 
some imminent periL 

" No, no— it's too late ; I must go on as I 
began." 

" Never too late to mend ; never too late while 
the Lord grants us life. Take heart, man, and 
tell me if there's nothing to which you could turn 
your hand." 

« No — no, thank you. I'm bound to the wheel 
— a dramatic Ixion — ^there is no breaking the 
chain, or dissolving the enchantment. You can't 
conceive the effect of this profession on the mind 
and character. We may hate the spell, but 
cannot free ourselves. Nay, if that young, stage- 
struck donkey had wit enough to make a hit to 
night, he'd bind himself — sell himself to the same 
magical slavery. The only hope for him is that 
he will make a fool of himself and get disgusted 
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at the want of discernment of the public who 
won't discover his brilliant worth." 

" He is my son, sir — ^my only son ! " replied I 
Mr. Landor with emotion. " I rejoice that you 
think he can never become an actor. I believe 
you to be an honest man, and I thank you fat 
the information you have given me on an im- 
portant subject. I know that it can be relied 
upon. You have done me a great service, Mi; 
Hawkwood. As for my son, I would a thousand 
times rather have him endure the mortification 
of this faUure than have him run the risk of even 
desiring to enter the profession. He is high- . 
spirited — a great enthusiast, sir, and the disap- 
pointment will tame him down. That^s all he 
needs. A noble boy, but too fond of excitement 
— too unsteady, and not content to walk in ike 
same track that those who went before him found 
good enough. Ah! well, we were all young 
once." 

" Yes — and I don't see what good it did ns ;•* 
remarked Mr. Hawkwood drily. ^ Since this 
youngster's your son, FU keep an eye on him fof 
your sake, sir." There was a malicious twinkle 
in Mr. Hawkwood's snaky eyes as he spokei 
that might have conveyed to a more sopbiB- 
ticated observer than Lander's the kind of eye 
he would probably keep. 
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" Sir, you make me your debtor — I thank you 
rom my soul ! '' and the father shook the wily 
Lctor's hand. " The boy is very dear to us— our 
>nly child ; — you will help me to save him from 
his terrible fate, at all hazards. K he were to 
persist in becoming an actor, I would whoUy 
liscard him — that would bring him to reason. 
But it would be dreadful for his mother to bear — 
Buid hard on me, very hard ; but I would do my 
duty without flinching." 

** It would be harder, I fancy, to see him be- 
come a low, unprincipled feUow of the same 
stamp as most of his companions." 

" Yes — ^yes ; there it is — ^the association, the 
association is so dangerous ; he must break that 
ofi" at once. I will talk to him to-morrow — ^it 
would be useless to-day. I cannot go to see him 
play the harlequin to night — I couldn't stand 
it ; — ^but perhaps you wiU have the goodness to 
meet me here after the play. I will esteem it a 
great favor. I can trust your account." 

" Certainly, certainly, Mr. Lander." 

" I do not know how I can repay you ! " said 
Mr. Landor gratefully. " It may be in my power 
some day. This evening I will expect you." 

And thus parted the grey-haired deceiver and 
his venerable, simple-hearted dupe. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DEARLY-BOUGHT EXPERIENCE. 

Jeannie sat in her lonely chamber. Ten 
o'clock had sounded from the neighboring steeple, 
and still no tidings of the debutant — ^but Hamlet 
is a long play. The door of her apartment, and 
that of the now deserted wardrobe adjoining, 
stood open. With love-quickened ears she lis- 
tened to the far-off sounds that now and then 
rose, even to her remote retreat. They were con- 
fased and indistinct. Ah! would that they 
might be the thundered plaudits — ^the damorons 
ecstacies of the crowd, though they only reached 
her in faint echoes ! 

She grew anxious — ^restless; she could not 
work ; she tried to read. Books to her were liv- 
ing friends — the wisest, best beloved of tuton — 
the gentlest of comforters — ^immortal companions, 
to whom she could always turn and find them 
waiting to shed their cheering, strengthening, 
elevating influence upon her spirit. Bat now 
she listlessly turned leaf after leaf — her 
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I not hearken to the voice that spoke from 
pages. At last she reverently lifted one 
ne v^hich had its place apart — sacred in its 
locality. Very soon a soft, peaceful ex- 
ion stole over her hitherto disturbed conn- 
ice as she pondered on 

" Laws which holy writ unfold 
Worthy to be graved in gold." 

le was comforted. She forgot her hopes and 
for Herman. The higher love absorbed the 
r — ^the temporal was swallowed up by the 
lal. 

lere came a sound of rapid feet on the stair. 

J mounted very fast. The steps were too 

y for those of any of the needle-women who 

jd in the wardrobe. Jeannie closed her 

:. Her breath came short and thick, and her 

were riveted on the door. She half sprang 

s the figure of a young man, booted and 

red, rushed into the room. 

her surprise and agitation she did not recog- 

the youth, until she heard Dorothy's hila- 

voice. Dolly had made her toilette for 

\ boy-hero of the farce at an early hour, that 

odght watch the performance of Hamlet to 

ose. 
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" Your make-up is so perfect that you quiteji 
startled me, Dolly," said Jeannie laughing. " Butl" 
speak quickly if you bring the music of good 
news." 

"Let me get my breath, will you? Jeannie,, 
Jeannie, such fun! Just as I predicted! Oh! 
what a pity that you lost the sport ! I shall have 
something to make me laugh as long as I live. 
I should laugh though I were dying, if I only 
thought of to-night's doings. As for the audi- 
ence, it's a mercy some of them, didn't expire 
outright ! " 

" Then he has failed ! " exclaimed Jeannie 
tremulously. 

« Failed ? That's not the word ! There was 
no chance of his succeeding. We have had the 
most amusing travestie of Hamlet that was ever 
witnessed. I never saw an audience more de- 
lighted. The pit and galleries joined the actors 
in guying the Danish Prince from the beginning 
to the end of his original personation. Why, my 
dear, they even encored his combat and begged 
him to die over again ! Some wags in the gal- 
lery gave vivd voce imitations of his vary fc^ 
notes. The pit, now and then, prompted bim 
when he made a long pause — no doubt to pro- 
duce some premeditated effect of his own aston- 
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ishing conception. There was one man who 
actually recited a passage before the wonld-be 
Hamlet came to it, with the most precise mimick- 
ing of his deUvery. 

*' How he must have suffered ! " sighed Jeannie 
in a low tone. 

^ Oh ! I suppose so ; fun to the boys but death 
to tiie £rogs, you know. But don't look so down- 
hearted, though he is a good fidend of yours. 
Matters might have been worse. The audience 
might have hissed him in good earnest, might 
have hissed him off! That would have been a 
disgrace. Now it's all a joke. The people are 
delighted with him for amusing them by making 
a fool of himself. Look on the bright side, my 
dear, it might have been worse." 

" Yes, yes ; but go on, tell me all." 

" I only wish that I had time. Curtain has 
just rung down, farce will be on in ten minutes, 
and I am in the second scene. In the first place 
you never saw a piece of male humanity look 
more magnificent than he did in his stage 
bravery. He was a picture— only it was the 
picture of a disguised Alofbiades^ not a Hamlet. 
Efe seemed quite self-possessed — dgre say he was 
equally self-satisfied. Siut the mom^t he walked 
on the stage, his face, ^d you know it's usually 
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just like a mirror with changing scenes flying 
across — ^well, his face became perfectly stony ; — 
lost all sort of expression. His eyes stared va- 
cantly — ^his mouth was drawn down — ^he looked 
like a man struck dumb or walking in his sleep. 
The actors played all sorts of pranks upon him. 
You should have seen Hawkwood, as the ghost, 
turning his back to the audience and putting 
his right thumb to his nose and extending his 
fingers with the left thumb to the little finger of 
the right hand — ^this fashion — ^but delivering the 
text with mock gravity. Landor looked con- 
founded — ^but he did not laugh as Hawkwood 
meant that he should. I was half afiradd the 
young Nemean lion would fling him into the 
pit. You remember that he has a fine, fuU- 
toned voice, but, when he tried to speak, I assure 
you it seemed to have run down into his shoes 
and had to be forcibly pumped up. The queen 
mother patted him maternally on the shoulder, 
and the kingly step-father made the audience 
shout by his mock encouragement. Even Ophe- 
Ua rendered his madness more ludicrously mad 
by her comical way of staring at him. Then the 
first grave-digger, with whose exit he found fault 
at rehearsal, chose, at night, to make his exit into 
the grave and wouldn't come out. It wak a rich 
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scene! But I warrant Landoi's cored of his 
infatuation. There— I must go— more to-mor- 
row. Don't look so sorrowful — ^it might have 
been worse. Look at the bright side, I tell yon." 

Jeannie shook her head. 

" Oh! yes, it might be worse. By the way, I 
wish you could have seen Sylvester to-night. 
The dear fellow really showed talent as the 
second grave-digger. Jessie would have been 
compelled to admit that there's a deal of stuff 
in him. She might do worse than marry Sylly. 
Fm sure he's worthy of even her. But Fm afraid 
the curtain has risen, so good-bye." 

Dorothy, with clattering boots, ran down the 
stair again. 

Jeannie sat, lost in thought, until the sewing 
women, who had all wandered down to witness 
the dSbutf returned to their work. They pro- 
posed to make up for lost time by stitching 
away a few hours longer that night. 

Their jokes struck harshly upon poor Jeannie's 
ears. Not one of them seemed to have the least 
pity for the unlucky debutant, though they all 
esteemed and liked Herman. 

Stage fright generally excites as little commis- 
eration as sea sickness, yet is even more soul- 
(arying in its effects. 
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Jeannie begged Liza to dose the door. Then 
Liza came in to assist her in disrobing — ^for this 
was her especial office in Jessie's absence. Liza 
cQuld not but notice Jeannie's dispirited ex- 
pression of countenance. The kind-hearted girl 
divined the cause, and, stealing out of the room, 
silenced the noisy tongues in the wardrobe ; for 
there was not a being there who would willingly 
have given Jeannie pain. 

Herman, as may be imagined, had left the 
theatre in a state bordering on despair. 

Man like, he would have rested the burden too 
heavy for him to bear on the weaker shoulders of 
woman. He would have flown to Jeannie for 
consolation; — ^but his respect would not permit 
him to break through the rule she had estab- 
lished. She never received his visits in the eve- 
ning. He had not been able to induce her to 
make an exception of that eventfol night. He 
had pleaded to be allowed to come to her in the 
full flush of his triumph — ^to cast down before 
her the laurels he had won — and to find his 
dearest guerdon in the joy sparkling in her eyes. 
K he had looked forward to success as lacking 
its sweetest element because he could not at 
once make her the sharer of his exultation, how 
strong must have been his impulse to seek her 
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cheering presence under the pressure of unlocked 
for mortification 

On Herman's buoyant, mercurial tempera- 
ment, sad and disheartening events made no 
deep impression. When Jeaimie heard his step 
the next morning, and rose to greet him with 
words and looks of sympathy, she was surprised 
to find his countenance so much less grave than 
she anticipated. 

Never is woman more dear to man than when 
she stands before him in the guise of the angel 
of consolation, her legitimate character — ^when 
her tenderness and tact fling the mantle of ob- 
livion over baffled hopes and mortified vanity. 
Herman felt as though he had never truly loved 
Jeannie until that hour. 

It is natural to suppose that the unsuccessful 

debutant would, at once, have abandoned the 

scene of his mortification. Jeannie urged him 

to do so. No — he had no intention of the kind. 

He cited numerous instances of great actors 

whose first appearances were failures, but who 

became eminent tragedians at a later day. His 

plans were changed, but that was all. He would 

not try to scale the ladder at one bound. He 

would begin at the lowest step and mount 

upwards. He would sign an engagement that 

5* 
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very day for walking gentleman, at a low : 
salary. 

" Some kinds of baseness 
Are nobly undergone.*' 

He would dmdge awhile, and earn palms worth 
winning, through toil and indomitable perseyer- 
ance. And he would always be near his inspira- 
tion — ^near Jeannie ! His was not a character to 
succumb, to be conquered by obstacles. This 
one misstep could not unseat him from the 
unruly dramatic charger he had backed. Bat- 
tling on in this style, he talked himself into 
positively high spirits. 

As soon as he left Jeannie, he presents him- 
self to the manager, and, in a manly, ingenaooB 
manner, told Mr. Linkum he was quite aware 
that he had made a fool of himself ; he was, never- 
theless, determined to study the profession, and 
requested to be engaged for the season. 

In a few minutes a contract was drawn out 
and signed. Herman's name was enroUed among 
those of the regular members of the company as 
walking gentleman, with a trifling salaij;. 

Meantime his father had been anxiously seek- 
ing him. 

Mr. Hawkwood had kept his appointment on 
the night previous, and communicated, with 
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malioionB exaggeration, the fulfilment of his own 
prophecy. In his usual cynical, satirical style, he 
helped to confirm the bad impressions he had 
already given to the old man. 

When Herman returned to his lodgings, after 
his interview with Mr. Linkum, he found his 
father impatientiy awaiting him. 

The old man greeted his son witii a kind smile 
and an outstretched hand. 

" Well, my boy, I did not see you last night 
I couldn't do that — ^but I heard all about it. I 
have a Mend who gave me an accurate account. 
Che^ up, my dear fellow, it needn't make you 
downcast. Your mother and I will only look 
upon the whole affair as a frolic, well ended. 
A sowing of wild oats that brought up a sudden 
harvest of tares. But it has cured you, and 
tiiere's an end of it. Let us go back to the Re- 
treat by to-night's Irain." 

** I can't, sir, I told you before that I meant to 
become an actor." 

" An actor, I thought that folly was quite 
driven out of your head. I thought you had 
made the most consummate failure." 

" People may be pleased to style my histrionic 
efforts a failure, and I do not gainsay them ; but 
great actors have failed before now, in their first 
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attempts. I intend to devote myself to the stady 
of the profession from its A, B, C." 

^^ Herman ! for Heaven's sake listen to reason! " 

" Just what I wish you to do, sir. You know 
very well I cannot lead a humdrumi every day 
life. I grow weary of content and monotonous 
prosperity. I should die of mental plethora — 
or rather I should break loose and let your busi- 
ness fly to the four winds of heaven. I need 
an exciting occupation. What objection can you 
have to the stage ? " 

" The weightiest ; I have heard what kind of 
lives actors lead, from one of the corps ; — an old 
man who has lived upon the stage too long to 
leave it now, though he rues the day he ever saw 
a theatre. He despises the profession and him- 
self. He is an honest man, and dared to tell me 
the truth. If you have one particle of reverencCi 
of affection for your mother, you will give up 
this unwise determination. Come, my boy, 
firmness and obstinacy have a striking feunily 
resemblance, but they are not twin brothers. 
You may be firm in doing right, you are only 
obstinate if you persist in doing wrong. Yield 
to us this once." 

^< It's too late, sir. Fve signed a contract witii 
the manager this very day. And if I had not| I 
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csonld not yield; my heart is in the profession. 

It cannot be renounced." 

^ Herman, do not drive me to threats ! '' said 

the old man in an imploring tone. 

^ I do not wish to do so, bnt I cannot alter my 

xesolntion." 

" It is hard to be angry with yon, my son — 

liaid to treat yon as though your father's wrath 

"was upon you ; — ^no, not wraih — I could not feel 

wrath towards you, my only boy^ — ^but," and Mr. 
Landor recovered firom the weakness to which he 
fdt he was giving way, and resumed in a firmer 
tone — ^*but you know how true I am to my 
word — ^you know that I will not swerve one hair's 
breadth from the path of principle. I give you 
one month to decide. If you adopt the stage as 
a profession, at the end of that time, your allow- 
ance, and how liberal it has been I need not 

remind you, will cease. And " the old man 

made a desperate effort before he could com- 
plete the sentence, " so must your intercourse with 
your parents. We must forget that you werii 
our son. The words are spoken. Herman, you 
know that I wUl abide by them." 

Mr. Landor passed his handkerchief over his 
face and brushed from his brow the profuse drops 
with which it was bedewed. His mild countc- 
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nance wore a look of painfdl entreaty, mingled 
with sternness, if an expression so soft in its 
determination could be stern. On his visage 
even severity wore a gentle aspect. 

" Father, yon are carried away by common 
prejudices — ^you are misled " 

" No, my boy, I. wish it were so. But I have 
not taken counsel from strangers to the profes- 
sion, or from its enemies — those might be preju- 
diced. I tell you, my authority is one of its own 
members. I have heard a true and unbiased 
opinion ; that opinion has more than confirmed 
me in the evil report of the world. We need 
not talk any more on the subject, my mind is 
made iip." 

" And mine," repUed Herman, in as resolved a 
tone. 

" I will wait one month for your final decision. 
Good-bye, my boy ; think of your mother some- 
times before you decide." He wrung his son's 
hand warmly and departed. 

Herman well knew that his father would not 
waver — ^would not alter his sentence; that 
mildly as it had been passed, it was far more 
unchangeable than that of a man who spoke 
from the impulse of anger. 

Herman was troubled — ^vexed. The stage 
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Bver was coursing like fire fhrongh his veins, 
rhe intense passion for excitement took a syren 
ike possession of his spirit. His love for Jeannie 
endered him indignant that the temple where his 
dol was enshrined had been assailed. But he 
K>on banished all thought of his father's inter- 
view, and went forth to seek the floral love-token 
^hich he daily presented to his betrothed. 

As the company was tolerably large, it was a 
iortnight before his new duties as walking gentle- 
nan commenced, and he devoted his leisure to 
liligent preparation. 
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CHAPTER V. 



i 

THE RED ROSE. 



In two weeks Herman again appeared upon 
the boards. There was now no flourish of play- 1 
house trumpets. He glided unmarked into hisj 
unpretending place among the members of thej 
company. They were touched by the candor 
and good sense with which he freely confessed 
his failure and admitted the necessity of study- 
ing their art before it could be mastered* The 
insignificant parts he nightly personated afforded 
no scope for the display of histrionic genias, but 
his commanding form, expressive countenance, 
richly toned voice, and refined bearing, won &vor 
with the audience. 

Apparently he was content with his humble 
position. In his heart he was always looking 
upwards to the high pinnacle, he hoped even- 
tually to reach, and dreaming of the time vfhea 
his name would be coupled with that of a Ck>oke, 
a Kean, or a Kemble. 

About this time Jeannie received a letter horn 
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Jessie, with the glad information that she would 
return home in a few days. The theatre at Rydo 
was shortly to close. The precise night was not 
yet fixed. 

Jeannie's heart was filled with delight at these 
tidings. Her sister's arrival would complete the 
fiill measure of her happiness; — good measure, 

• shaken together, pressed down, and running over. 

The letter had been accidentally delayed. Hcr- 

. man was sitting with Jeannie the morning after 

its reception. The door of Jeannie's room as 

t- •. usual stood open. All at once they heard a stir 

^^ in the wardrobe. Then followed the exclamations, 

in various voices, '^ Jessie ! Jessie Gamett ! Is it 

you indeed ? How glad we are to see you ! " 

Jeannie tried to spring up, forgetful of her 
cratches. She had just failed in the attempt 
when Jessie, who had not paused in her ra})id 
greeting of the seamstresses, darted into the room, 
swept by Herman, and threw herself on Jeannie's 
neck, weeping with joy. 
In a few moments she disengaged herself from 

* her sister's circling arms, and scattering a j&agrant 
banch of hawthorn branches on her lap said, " I 
have brought you some of the May bloom, you 
love so much, all the way from the Island. 

' Look ! the blossoms have not withered yet. Ah ! 
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how I wished for yon, my sisteTi in the earthly 
paradise where this May bloom grew ! " 

The sisters seemed only conscions of each 
other's presence. Herman contemplated them 
with wondering admiration. Their resemblance 
was almost marvellous. " An apple deft in two 
was not more twin/' and yet he was struck by 
a striking dissimilarity. 

hair, with its natural wave, that, if permitted, 
would have flowed into curls. The same large, 
liquid, black eyes; drooping lids, with long, 
curled fringes ; narrow, finely traced eyebrows. 
The smile that broke into dimples. But a saint- 
like meekness gave to Jeannie's countenance an 
almost supernatural expression, while Jessie's 
face was perfectly rayorma/nt with the firesh, 
auroral beauty of a May morning; brilliant — 
flashinfi:, but more earthly than her Bister's. 
Jeanni^s transparent complexion was nearly 
hueless, but on Jessie's cheek glowed the rich 
bloom that fills the eye with lustre, 

" While exertion's hnmid crimson 
Like a wet rose made her face.*' 

Jeannie's form was firagile, almost to attenua- 
tion; Jessie's, though light and flexile, was ex- 
quisitely rounded, and bespoke the plenitude of 
health and strength. 
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The pale, pure white, and the velvety damask 
rose; blooming, cheek to cheek, and upon one 
stalk. 

Strange, tmnultuous thoughts, scarce defined 
to himself^ flashed with electrical rapidity through 
Herman's mind, as he gazed. 

At length Jeannie turned to him and said, " I 
fear you will think you are quite forgotten. 
Jessie, this is the firiend of whom I wrote — Mr. 
Landor — Herman Landor." 

Jessie, wholly engrossed by her sister, was not 
aware of a stranger's presence. She started 
slightly, and the hue deepened on her cheek as 
she rose from her knees beside Jeannie's couch. 

In spite of her confusion, she extended her 
hand with a bewitching smile. <^ I have to thank 
you; you have been so kind to my dear sister 
— and I fear she must have missed me so 
much." 

" At this moment I can hardly conceive how 
she could have endured your absence," answered 
Herman, fervently. 

The sisters sat with hands fondly locked ; the 
May bloom scattered on their knees, and diffus- 
ing its peculiar, delicate perfume through the 
chamber, while Herman conversed with them. 
He seemed to address both when he spoke to 
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either, and was apparently unconscious of their 
separate existence. 

Jeannie's voice was low, and somewhat plain- 
tive in its sweetness. Jessie's was more bugle- 
like and mirthfully melodious, yet even in their 
tones there was a singular, an almost bewildering 
resemblance. 

Herman lingered long beyond the usual hour 
of his visit, and it is uncertain when he would 
have departed, had not the chamber been sud- 
denly invaded by Mrs. Budd, Dorothy, Sylvester, 
and various members of the company, who had 
come to welcome Jessie home. 

Then Herman gained courage to tear himself 
away. As he pressed Jeannie's hand in adieu, 
he took Jessie's also, and the close of his fingers 
upon hers was equally, though inadvertently, as 
tender. 

<< Jess, dear, I really think your coming has 
saved Sylvester's life. The poor fellow has pined 
sadly in your absence. Don't you think he looks 
ill ? " asked Dorothy, with unaffected concern. 

If there was any doubt about Sylvester's look- 
ing ill, there was none about his looking sheepish. 
He gave his sister a little shove, then mutely ap- 
pealed to Jessie for the sympathy she seemed in- 
clined to withhold. 
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^ 11^8 waste time talkiDg over snch IMngs," 
suggested Mrs. Bndd, breaking the somewhat 
perplexing silence which followed Dorothy's in- 
quiry. " If he's been fretting at her absence, he's 
got her back now, and he'd better make the best 
of his time and see what she's got to say to him." 

"Exactly my advice," chimed in Dorothy. 
" It might have been worse with poor Sylly. 
She might have lost her heart on the Island, and 
that would have been far worse. I warrant she 
didn't do that— did you, Jess ? " 

" No— I really did not," answered Jessie, laugh- 
ing. « But I wish DoUy '' 

" Oh ! I know what you wish, and you know 
what Sylly wishes, and if you will grant the dear 
boy's wishes, why, of course, FU grant yours. 
It's a bargain, and, as Mrs. Budd says, there's no 
time to be lost." 

Accustomed as Jessie was to this kind of 
rattle-brained badinage, it made her feel unusu- 
ally awkward and uncomfortable. She busied 
herself with arranging the hawthorn branches in 
water, greeted the bulfinch, which hopped upon 
her finger and pecked its food from between her 
ruby lips, — ^then examined all the flowers, took 
up the fresh bouquet that stood near Jeannie's 
couch, and asked from whence it came. 

6* 
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" It was sent by Mr. Landor " answered 
Jeannie. / 

" How good of him ! " replied Jessie gratefdlly. 
" Truly this chamber of yours, Jeannie, deserves 
to be called ' a bower,' as poets, with less pro- 
priety, always designate the apartments of the 
fair ones whom they sing." 

After Jessie had flitted about the room, remind- 
ing one of a humming-bird flying around a honey- 
suckle vine, she seated herself close to Jeannie's 
couch, with her face turned towards her in a 
manner which shut out the other occupants of 
the apartment. 

Dorothy meantime was chattering in her lively 
way, and among other play-house gossip, giving 
an account of Lander's amusing dSbiU. 

Sylvester looked askance at Jessie, and seized 
every opportunity to throw in a broad, ill-timed 
compliment Dolly invariably repeated his words 
to render them more impressive. Sometimes 
Sylvester rebuked her ; sometimes, when she 
improved on his idea, he simpered, and said, 
" yes, that's what I intended — just what I 
meant." 

His nervous fingers were constantly twitch- 
ing his hair, constantly passing over his upper 
lip, as though coaxing an invisible moustache 
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,~. —while sudden smiles, apparently without any 

cause, broke over his face and faded away 

again. 

After all other visitors had departed, the brother 
t and sister still tarried, until the lateness of the 
» hour forced them to return to their professional 
, duties. 

When they were all gone, Jessie "once more 

fondly embraced her sister, exclaiming, " Oh ! 

what a delight it is to be with you, my heart's 
^ sister! — ^to be alone with you once more! How 

• trying it is to have Dolly so constantly flinging 
' her brother at my feet, and striving to exhibit me 

in the light of a human Juggernaut because I 
pass over him! How can she suppose it pos- 
sible for me to waste a thought upon such a soft- 
brained creature ? What a contrast between 
him and your friend, Mr. Landor! Do you 
y know, Jeannie, dear, I was never so much im- 
pressed with any human being before! How 
gentle yet dignified, how handsome yet manly he 
is! His very voice affected me singularly, as 
though it touched some chord deep in my spirit 

• that had never given out a sound. But how 
pale you are ! You have not been taken care of 
in my absence — you look really ill." 

A deadly pallor had indeed spread itself over 
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Jeannie's conntenance. Her slight frame shook 
with a cold tremor, she sank back nerveless on 
her pillow. 

Jessie's loving inquiries elicited no word which 
betrayed the cause of her sister's agitation. 
Once only she made an effort to confide to her 
that she was Mr. Landor's affianced bride, but 
her lips moved inaudibly — some prophetic fore- 
boding paralyzed them. She was choking with 
her strong emotion ; but the more fondly Jessie 
sought to discover its source, the more closely the 
secret was locked, by adamantine gates, within 
Jeannie's agitated heart. 

The next morning Herman came as usual 
He was welcomed warmly by Jessie; but by 
Jeannie with nervous confusion, with unwonted 
reserve. 

That day Jessie took part in a drama in which 
Herman also appeared. He could spend but a 
few moments with Jeannie before rehearsal com- 
menced. Jessie, very naturally, accompanied 
him to the stage. 

Jeannie tried in vain to stifle the groan-like 
sigh that burst from her lips as she saw them 
depart. Herman did not hear it— but Jessie 
turned back — "Are you suffering? Are you ill, 
dear Jeannie ? " 
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" No — ^no— no. Mr. Landor is waiting for you 

-go." 

Three hours elapsed before Jessie returned to 
ler sister's side. Jeannie noted that her eyes 
lashed with even more than usual brilliancy — 
iie roses on her cheek had deepened — her beauty 
^as heightened by the atmosphere of joy that 
seemed to encircle her. 

Jessie talked constantly of Landor, and every 
word she uttered more firmly sealed the lips of 
poor Jeannie. 

Herman came not again that day. His usual 
floral token was brought by the call-boy, but 
without message. Jeannie hardly allowed her- 
aelf to look at the flowers. Jessie held them 
long and admiringly. 

" They are sent to you, Jeannie, but I may 
weoi them to night ? " 

" Yes, darling, I transfer them to you ; what is 
mne — was mine — ^is yours. It is on your bosom 
that such emblems of bright hours should bloom. 
Enough for me that I may give them to you." 

Jeannie spoke so quietly that her sister never 
divined how much hidden meaning there was in 
her words. 

Herman did not fail to recognize the flowers 
that night 
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Except when the dnties of his part compelled^' 
he never left Jessie's side. The nmnber of timet' 
that two beings meet has nothing to do withj 
their acquaintance. Herman and Jessie felt ai 
though they had known each other for months — 
for years. 

Mr. Hawkwood passed them several times as 
they were walking up and down behind the 
scenes. But they were so wholly engrossed in 
each other that his sneering looks and mutteied 
sarcasms fell pointless. 

When the labors of the evening were over, and 
Jessie sat down beside her sister, she murmuredi 
" I have had such a happy, happy evening." 

Jeannie pressed her Ups on her sister's ftir 
brow as she replied, « I rejoice so much for you!" 
but she did not, could not add, ^ what has ren- 
dered you so happy ? " she knew too welL 

Jessie's eyes soon closed, and 

" Celestial dreams 
Began to glimmer through the deepening shadowB 
Of soft oblivion." 

Her sister sat watching her. Terrible was ih6 
conflict within Jeannie's souL Her very heart- 
strings writhed with her great agony. Then she 
gathered strength as she gazed on that Izanqnil, 
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^antiful face which betokened a spirit unbniised, 
iwom. 

Inspired with fortitude firom Heaven, Jeannie 
lought 

«* Of thoee of old 
Who carved in brass these wcnrds of gold, 
No cro68| no crown! " 

ad bowed meekly to receive this heavy cross, 
ad lifted up her heart in supplication that she 
light bear it, uncrushed to earth. 

Herman's visits to Jeannie were short, and 
essie was always present. His attentions, dur- 
^ these visilB, Lmed equaUy divided belween 
le twins. But Jeannie was not for a moment 
eceived. With woman's instinctive quickness, 
he saw and comprehended the change that had 
tolen over him, involuntarily, without his own 
onsent. One fire puts out another's burning. 
The dazzling orb of day had extinguished the 
aUid star. 

His love for her had been but "the perfume 
nd suppliance of a minute." And how unfitted 
iras her brow to wear the bridal wreath. How 
.1 could she preside over the domestic hearth. 
Vhile Jessie was all that man could desire, 
lough he were most ambitious— all that Heaven 
ould grant when Heaven is most bountiful. 
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And was it possible that Herman, had sal 
quickly given Jeannie's place to another ? Cafl] 
the sudden transfer of affection unnatoral, un- 
pardonable-— it may be so; but, alas! the his- 
tory of too many broken hearts and blighted 
spirits will prove that recording angels daily 
inscribe such changes in the books of men's 
lives. 

Jeannie saw that in spite of Herman's absorb- 
ing passion for her sister, he was suffering firom 
the stings of self-reproach. In some unguarded 
hour he might confide to Jessie his former attach- 
ment. And Jessie would assume the sacrifice 
which it was her sister's duty to make. For 
Jessie would surely reject Herman if she learned 
that she had robbed Jeannie of his heart. Jeannie 
gained courage as she looked boldly at this 
evil which menaced an existence so cloudlessly 
happy. Her feeble arm grew strong when 
stretched out to shield her sister. 

It was now about a fortnight after Jessie's 
return. Herman was paying his usual morning 
visit. At the hour of rehearsal, when he rose to 
accompany Jessie, Jeannie turned to him, and, 
with a calm smile, said, ^' You have no rehearsal 
this morning — have you? Let Jessie go— will 
you not sit awhile with me ? " 
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Hennan stood nncertain ; he would gladly 
have avoided this interview. 
. " Oh, yes — stay with sister, by all means," 
replied Jessie. ^ She is too often left alone. I 
am so glad you have no part this morning to 
call you away." 

Herman resumed his seat in silence. 

He despised himself — he felt like a coward — a 
culprit brought before some heavenly tribunal; 
but he could not escape. 

Jessie smiled brightly on them both, and with 
airy step, passed out of the room. 

For a few moments there was silence. Then 
Jeannie looked up, her countenance unruffled, 
and said, " Will you close that door ? " 

Herman obeyed, and once more sat down ; but 
before she could speak again he started up ex- 
dsdming, " What a scoundrel you must think 
me, Jeannie ! I know, I know what is passing 
in your heart" 

"No, Herman," she answered softly, and ex- 
tending to him her thin, pale hand ; " No — I wish 
you could see my heart, for I have long seen 
what passed in yours. It was for this I wanted 
to speak with you. Let us not dwell upon the 
past. I comprehend all — my sister is so lovely — 
she is every thing that man could ask for as the 
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companion of his life; and I love her so well 
myself — ^that — how could I feel less — ^less kindly 
towards you for loving her ? No — ^no — I do notj' 

" Jeannie "— conmienced Herman deprecat- 
ingly, almost as though he would have denied 
the charge. 

"I know it" — ^resumed Jeannie hurriedly, "I 
am content. I wanted to teU you so ; to tell you 
this, and to make you feel that if Jessie loves 
you — but I know she does — I accept you joy- 
fully for a dear brother. Now tell me that all is 
well and leave me, Herman." 

'^ How meanly you must think of me dearest, 
dearest Jeannie! What a fickle, contemptible 
fellow I must seem in your eyes. How little 
you can understand " 

''But I do— I do understand. If I thought 
you unworthy, I would not trust my sister's happi- 
ness in your hands. Only render Jessie very, very 
happy. Be tender to her. Be all that her loving 
h^art expects in a husband — and that is much, 
very much ; — I ask but this, and let tis ever be as 
dear sister and brother." Jeannie now spoke 
calmly and with little apparent effort 

Herman clasped her hand in both his and 
bowed his head, and reverently kissed the hand 
he held, to hide his emotion. 
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" And now, Herman, pray leave me. Speak 
to Jessie as soon as yon wilL The sooner, per- 
haps, the better. Be true to her — Oh ! Herman, 
be true to her ; that is all I pray of yon." 

She did not mean that there should be a touch 
of reproach in her voice, but Herman felt there 
-was, and it pierced him to the souL Alas! he 
had been too false to the one who now implored 
him to be true to another. 

** I will, so Heaven help me ! ^ He answered 
with fervor. 

" I trust you, Herman, my brother — ^adieu." 

When Herman left; the room Jeannie sank 
motionless on her pillow. She seemed hardly to 
breathe — ^her very pulses almost ceased to beat. 
After a time her lips gently moved — and her eyes 
were uplifted ; then adown her pallid cheeks one 
large, glitt^ng tear stole after another. They 
washed away the last rebellious regret — ^they 
bleached the last faint spot of selfishness that 
shadowed her pure spirit Her life was despoiled, 
and oh ! the poverty, the hunger of the heart of 
those who have yielded up the idol interwound 
with the fibres of their existence ! Yet Jeannie 
knew it was well. To gUde smoothly through 
life without trials, without sacrifices, would seem- 
ingly be good — ^but it would be a purely earthly. 
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transitory good. To bear sorrow meekly — ^to 
learn all the lessons of wisdom it imparts — ^to 
extract from adversity its purifying, maturing 
influences, this is an eternal, not a temporary 
good. In the furrows ploughed through the heart 
by such sorrow, angels sow the seeds that spring 
up trees of paradise and bear fruits of eternal 
bliss. The brightest rainbow of promise in our 
earthly sky is formed of tears. 

When Jessie returned from rehearsal, her* sister 
was reclining in her usual position and quietly 
embroidering. 

" Jeannie ! I am so blessed, so happy ! '' mur- 
mured Jessie, kneeUng down beside her. 

^^I divine the cause, dearest, Herman has let 
me guess his secret I rejoice with you. May 
all your bright dreams be realities." 

" Ah ! how could it be otherwise ! " exclaimed 
Jessie. '^ Herman is my beau ideal All that I 
ever pictured to myself as most admirable, most 
lovable in manhood. We think alike-— feel 
alike. He is my other self! Day by day we will 
become nearer to each other — ^will be more inte- 
riorly united! Our spirits will be perfected 
together. We will grow better and purer^— more 
regenerate, side by side; we will advance hand 
in hand towards the throne of mercy! Our 
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lives here "will be but the commencement of that 
holy life eternal which we will pass as true part- 
ners forever inseparable." 

" Our Liord grant it, my sister. Blessed be he 
for all his mercies ! " 



7* 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE LOVERS. 



Love — ardent, all-engrossing love — ^transfoims 
even common-place men into poets — ^not poets 
who pen their inspirations for the world's eye, 
but who pour them out, with passion's re- 
sistless emphasis, to charm the ear of the be- 
loved. Upon such a temperament as Herman 
Lander's, love had the most exalting, spiritualiz- 
ing influence. His most captivating attributes 
were all drawn forth into full light His failings 
sank back into obscurity. Bathed in the smiling 
sunshine of courtship, how resplendently every 
man's virtues shine ! 

Herman had looked up to Jeannie with the 
worship of a devotee for a saint ; but, when he 
beheld Jessie, his saint seemed clothed witii 
mortal loveliness, and stood beside him upon tiie 
earth. 

He could not endure to be absent from her mde 
— if her eyes turned from him a shadow passed 
over his spirit ; her wishes were anticipated be- 
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fore they faltered into language ; the assured pos- 
session of her love did not impart a sense of secu- 
rity to his untranquil nature. A vague dread of 
losing "what he had gained, added constant ftiel 
to his passion. Even his wild infatuation for the 
stage "was swallowed up in this more absorbing 
attachment. He might have said with Valentine, 

" Kow, no disconrse except it be of love; 
Kow, can I break my fast, dine, snp, and sleep, 
Upon the naked very name of love." 

There was a change, too, in Jessie, since the 
"holy dose of lips'' that sealed her betrothal 
She was more timid, less mirthful in Herman's 
presence, but softer and meeker. Though her 
words were always the echoes of her heart, 
love's language found no voice upon her lips. 
She hardly ever breathed his name save to her 
sister, though every lip that gave utterance to the 
sound was fall of music to her ears. 

A life-pervading piety guided every act of the 
twin sisters. Perhaps it was a heavenly con- 
tagion caught from them — ^perhaps the soul- 
expanding, uplifting influence of love itself which 
caused Herman, for the first time, to experience 
devotional emotions. He began to ponder upon 
the relationship of God's creatures to their Maker 
— ^to trace out the myriad springs of blessedness 
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with which their existence is flooded — ^to waken 
to a sense of the obligations of the receivers to- 
wards the Great Giver. 

According to the strict laws of order, woman 
is not man's appointed instmctor in heavenly 
truths. Wisdom is his essential attribute — love 
is hers. But there are men whose souls could 
not be unlocked save by the key of human love 
placed in a woman's hand, and thus only could 
an influx of love for the Divine flow into their 
hearts. Herman was one of these. 

Often on Sabbath mornings would he sit by 
Jessie's side, mutely listening while Jeannie read 
to them the spiritual interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures. Many a passage sank deep into Herman's 
memory. Ever and anon he pressed the hand he 
held, in token of assent, and the presBiire was 
lightly, timidly returned. Then would Jessie's 
heart throb with new joy, for she felt that tiieir 
inner bond of union, at that moment^ was 
strengthening. She more confidently than ever 
cherished the belief that its links were heaven- 
forged — ^the only ones that time, trial, adverse cir- 
cumstances, and the power of man, cannot sever. 

Jeannie appeared to have grown snddei^jr 
older, and to have become the guide and gnazd- 
ian of these two. Though heavy darkness en- 
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veloped her life, there remained to her the high 
privilege of rendering others happy. Could she 
deem herself wretched while that felicity was still 
accorded her ? She could not be called happy — 
but she was what is far better — ^blessed ! 

The tranquillity of her manner had lured Her- 
man into the belief that her attachment for him 
had been as evanescent as his own — ^that she did 
not suffer ; and thus he was spared many a pang 
which his generous nature must otherwise have 
endured 

Herman pleaded, with lover-like warmth, that 
the day of the nuptials might be appointed, and 
vehemently protested against delay. But Jessie 
refused compUance until he had written to his 
parents and received their reply. 

Herman wrote. The epistle was one long 
panegyric upon the loveliness of the young and 
innocent being who was his aflSanced wife. 

He had received an appealing letter from his 
father at the end of the month which had been 
given him for decision. He had replied firmly 
but respectfully, announcing that his resolution 
was unshaken — ^he had determined to adopt the 
stage as a profession. 

There had been no further communication be- 
tween the father and son, but Herman learned at 
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his banker's that his allowance had ceased. It !' 

I: 



had been so liberal that a considerable Bom re- - 



mained to his credit. 

It would be difficult to picture the cunazement, • 
the grief of the worthy couple when Herman's 
letter, communicating his matrimonial intentions, j 
was received. Their son had been entrapped- ' 
lured into an evil path, and this connection would i 
probably complete his ruin ! The mother wifli ! 
tears, and the father with anguish that could find I 
no such relief, pondered over Herman's rhapsody. | 

" But if what he writes be true," at length said 
Mrs. Landor ; ^' if the girl should be as good and 
as innocent as our boy says — ^" 

" If! If, indeed, wife ! Can any good thing ' 
come out of Nazareth ? An actress ! Bred in a , 
theatre ! No — no — ^it is not possible. I couldnt 
believe it possible after all that unfortunate Mr. 
Hawkwood told me. And some things he rather 
hinted than said in so many words. They were , 
too shocking for language." 

" But might there not be an exception ?" re- 
plied the mother, clinging to a faint hope. " You 
know a good thing did come out of Nazareth, in 
spite of the doubts of NathanaeL This girl has a 
crippled sister, of whom Herman speaks bo a&o 
tionately — might not these two girls be ezoep- 
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ions to general rales ? Is it right, is it charitable, 
^ it befitting a godly man to condemn all because 
nany deserve condemnation ? " 

A sudden gleam irradiated the old man's coun- 
tenance. ^^ You^are right, wife ; it is not charita- 
ble. I will go to London — I will see for myself." 
** And if the girl be all that he says — ^" 
" If she should be— even then it is a bad busi- 
ness, I fear, — ^but this I will do ; I will offer to 
Uess their union, and to take them to our home if 
they will both give up the stage, and if Herman 
will adopt the honorable calling of his father." 

" If our boy truly love this girl, he will consent ; 
if she truly love him, she will not refuse — ^be sure 
of that" 

Mr. Ijandor made rapid preparations for his 
departure to London. But, when he arrived 
there, instead of at once seeking his son, he 
thought an interview with Mr. Hawkwood ad- 
visable. 

Hawkwood, the moment he saw the old man, 
comprehended his mission, and secretly exulted 
in his power to injure the detested Herman. 

Mr. Lander's cordial greeting, his confiding 
manner, and his troubled look, made no impres- 
sion on the scandal-monger's caUous heart. Even 
had he borne Herman no enmity, so strong was 
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his ruling love that he could not have resisted the 
temptation to backbite and defame — ^to nod and | 
hint away a reputation by looks, and shrugs, and ^ 
innuendoes more dangerous than express charges. 
And the habit had made '^ such a sinner of his 
memory," that he often credited his own lie. 

Unsuspecting Mr. Landor ^received the baleful j 
droppings from the actor's venomous tongue 
with a too credulous ear. He could not have 
repeated a single direct charge made by Hawk- I 
wood against the twin sisters, yet he was im- 
pressed with the conviction that they were artful, 
designing girls who had thrown their syren-like 
spells around Herman, and ensnared him to his 
ruin. 

" One word more," said the old man in an 
agitated tone. " Am I to understand you that 
these young women do not bear stainless char- 
acters ? " 

Mr. Hawkwood made a wry face as he looked 
down upon his plate ; then, assuming an air of 
frankness, he repUed, with pompous intonationi 
''the serpent scales of sin have a glitter that 
blind the eyes of a youth, such as your son. 
These girls were bred to simulate — to act what 
they are not. I would not trust them any fur- 
ther than I could see them. You really must not 
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press me to say any thing more definite. I leave 
you to draw your own inferences." 

To the old man's unsophisticated mind, those 
words conveyed irrefragable confirmation of all 
that he most dreaded. 

His resolution was quickly formed He has- 
tened to his son's lodgings. He was not at home. 
When Herman returned, two hours later, he found 
his father seated by the table, turning over the leaves 
of one of the plays which lay scattered aboat. 

He looked up and said kindly, " You see how 
I am employed. I don't wonder that these books 
interest you. I feel the spell myself, old as I 
am. This Shakspeare is a great wizard. I quite 
lost myself and forgot your absence, while read- 
ing about Julius Caesar and Mark Antony." 

Herman, amazed and overjoyed at this greet- 
ing, augured the folfilment of hopes which he had 
hardly dared to nurture. 

" Julius CsBsar ! it's a glorious play, is it not ? " 
he exclaimed. " I enacted Casca ; did you notice 
that part? I really wish you could have seen 
my personation, father ! " 

" Heaven forbid!" ejaculated Mr. Landor. " I 
could not have borne to have seen my son tricked 
out as a mountebank, strutting and bellowing to 
please a mob." 

8 
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Herman turned away impatiently. 

Mr. Landor stood up before him with a calm < 
dignity that almost awed the impetaous young | 
man. 

" My son, you divine — ^you know my errand 
here. Your conscience tells it to you. It is to 
save you, if possible, from a fatal error which 
you are about to commit ; — ^to prevent this mar- j 
riage with an actress." 

" Father, you have not seen her, you know 
nothing of her " I 

" Nothing ? " interrupted Mr. Landor in a tone 
almost of horror ; " too much — ^too much ! Had 
she been such a woman as I would rejoice to call 
my son's wife, I should have said, if you love 
each other truly, make one sacrifice in proof — give 
up this profession, both of you ; marry and come 
home to Devonshire, come home to your father 
and mother. But as it is ^" 

" Stop, father, who has ever — ^who ever could 
have breathed one word against Jessie Gramett ? 
You have only to see her — ^to hear her — that is 
aU I ask." 

" And to that I will never consent. Her beauty 
may be dazzling — her manners captivating ; — so 
alluring that they might even warp the judgment 
of a stupid old man, such as I am. But beauty 
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of mind and character, they are what I desire for 
nay son's wife." 

^^ And these Jessie possesses in an eminent 
degree ; the charms of her person are far trans- 
cended by those of her mind." 

" I do not doubt that you believe so. I could 
not think of my son so poorly as to imagine that 
he could yield himself up wholly captive to a 
woman who had not the art to make him believe 
her worthy. But your infatuation blinds you. I 
have information from sources not to be doubted. 
I know all that concerns this unfortunate girl. I 
do not desire to see her, and could I prevent it, 
you should never behold her again." 

" Impossible ! she is to be my wife. Father, 
my spirit is as determined as your own, my reso- 
lution as inflexible. It may be that I inherit 
your firmness. I have plighted my faith to this 
true-hearted, pure-minded girl, and my wife she 
must shortly become." 

While his son spoke, the lines of sorrow on 
Mr. Lander's countenance deepened until they 
assumed a stony hardness. His limbs were set 
and almost rigid 

" Entreaties are vain, then," he answered 
slowly. " Listen to what I have to say. If you 
marry this girl, if you give your virtuous mother 
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a daughter who does not bear an unblemished 
name, I discard you wholly and forever! The 
threshold of my door you shall never cross. The i 
hard earnings of my life of toil shall never enridi 
you. I renounce all communication with yoiL 
You are no longer son of mine. A vow regis- 
tered in Heaven cannot be more sacred than my 
word. Do not decide rashly." 

Mr. Landor moved towards the door. 

" Consent to see her," pleaded Herman. 

" No — I will not trust myself." 

Mr. Landor turned back and hesitated. ^ Hje^ 
man, my son, think better of it— conquer this 
unworthy passion ^" 

Herman's eyes flashed fire. 

" It is not miworthy ! You will not listen to 
me when I would convince you of that Belin- 
linquish her ? Never ! She is my life, my soul, 
my whole existence I Nothing human can part 



us ! " 



"Not the severing of all nature's ties? I 
cannot believe that," said Mr. Landor in quavei^ 
ing tones. 

With bowed head he turned once more to 
depart. 

Herman made no attempt to detain him. 
That evening he gave Jessie a very brief account 
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of his' father's visit He confessed that Mi, 
Landor would not consent to his mairiage any 
more than he would consent to his profession as 
an actor. He added that he was of age, and 
had the right of law and reason to judge for him- 
self and he had done so. This was all he told 
her. 

When Jessie made a faint attempt to remon- 
strate, he silenced her with love's sophistry, so 
successfully poured forth that he finally ob- 
tained her consent to become his wife in another 
month. 

Mr. Landor left the same evening for Devon- 
shire. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



A BRIDAL* 



When Sylvester heaid of Jessie's intended 
marriage, the enamoured youth exhibited demon- 
strations of despair so impotently tragic in their 
violence that they degenerated into comedy. But 
his brusque, kind-hearted sister, with threatening 
air, silenced the mirth of his associates, and pro- 
tectingly consoled him in her own peculiar fashion. 

" It might be worse, Sylly, might be far worse," 
she said, giving him a gentle shake to arouse 
him. " Suppose the girl was going to die— stq)- 
pose she had fallen through a trap-door as her 
sister did— -suppose she were taken down with 
smallpox — suppose she was dean dead and 
gone? How would you feel then? All that 
would be worse, wouldn't it be ? There's a deal 
of consolation in contrast Always contrast 
what looks unfortunate with something a deal 
more unfortunate — ^the effect is wonderfully con- 
soling — so never forget to do that You see iVa 
not as bad as it might be." 
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V^ 



" Could hardly be worse for me," replied Syl- 
vester, dolefully. 

** What? You'd rather have her dead, would 
you, you inhuman piece of flesh?" exclaimed 
Dorothy with indignation. 

" No, no, I don't say that ; of course not." 

^' Then you must admit that matters might be 
worse, and there's no 'use fretting until the very 
worst that can happen comes. I wish you could 
torn your thoughts to Jeannie. It would be but 
a fair exchange, for I'm mightily mistaken if 
young Landor hadn't her in his mind before 
Jessie came home. Couldn't you fancy Jean- 
nie?" 

** How you talk ! " replied Sylvester dubiously. 

" Might have a worse wife than Jeannie 
Gamett, though she is lame, and always likely 
to be an invalid. You and I would take care 
of her, wouldn't we ? I love her quite as much 
as though she were my own sister already. I 
don't know but that I prefer her to Jessie after 
alL Yes, you might do worse ; so cheer up, and 
think about Jeannie." 

Dorothy had many similar conversations with 
her Inrotber. She lost no opportunity of proving 
the feasibility of forgetting one sister by tenderly 
remembering the other. Sylvester, ever facile in 
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her hands, began unconsciously to pay Jeannie j 
the most devoted attention. I 

And where was Mr. Hawkwood? Nightly | 
watching the betrothed pair with hard, malignant : 
eyes, speculating on mischief but half engendered | 
in his brain. 

He had separated Landor from his father ; he j 
had placed Herman in peril of being disinherited* : 
but he had failed to render him miserable* Might ; 
he not raise a barrier between him and Jessie? I 
There would be the vulnerable spot which his 
arrow might pierce. Was there no gall that 
could be dropped in the nectarean juice of that 
joy-brimmed cup of theirs ? 

Herman was so constantly at Jessie's aide tiiat 
the wily schemer waited long and patiently be- 
fore an opportunity of approaching her presented 
itself. 

At last, one night, her lover was on the stage 
during a long scene in which neither Hawkwood 
nor Jessie appeared. She was standing at the 
wing where Herman made his entrance, watching 
him with eager interest. 

Mr. Hawkwood drew necur. Jessie shrank 
from him instinctively, and would have retired; 
but he said, " Remain awhile. Miss Oamett ; I 
have a word to say to you." 
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Jessiei always timid, had not courage to stir. 

" You are going to be married ? " 

The young girl did not reply, but the conscious 
blood that suffused her cheek made answer. 

" Do you know that Herman Landor's father 
refuses his consent ? " 

" Yes — I fear he does," she stammered out 

"Ah! you know that? Do you also know 
that he will cast off his son, disinherit him, dis- 
own him ? Are you aware that he despises you ? 
that he will never see you ? that there is misery 
enough in store for you ? I, as a Mend, tell you 
this." Hawkwood poured out his enumeration 
of evils with a sort of savage delight. 

" No — ^it can't be. Herman's father is not so 
inhuman," said Jessie, bursting into tears. 

" Isn't he ? Just give him a chance, that's 
all. These cranky old fellows like to show their 
authority. They despise us actors, look upon 
us as a vile set. And so we are, Heaven knows. 
What do you suppose the old man thinks of 
you ? Would you like to hear ? " 

" Oh ! don't torture me ! you have made me 
wretched enough. What, what shall I do ? " 

" Send the young fellow adrift. Between our- 
selves he's not worthy of a pretty girl such as 
you are. If you knew all that I know ! But FU 
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not ' reveal the secrets of the prison-house,' or I j 
might ' a tale unfold' that would startle you a | 
Uttle." ' 

And Mr. Hawkwood ominously shook his 
head. 

Jessie ceased weeping, and looked up with an 
expression of mingled surprise and horror, as she 
replied indignantly, " I don't believe it ! I won't 
listen to another word. It's aU equally false. 
Do you suppose you could make me credit any I 
thing against Herman ? " j 

And before Hawkwood could prevent her, she 
had darted away. 

When Landor left the stage, he was surprised I 
not to find Jessie waiting for him where she 
knew that he made his exit. This had been the 
custom of the lovers. He sought her in the 
green room, and then behind the scenes. He 
found her seated in a retired comeTi with her 
head leaning against the walL She was weep- 
ing bitterly. These were the first tears she had 
ever shed in his presence. 

She had determined not to relate to Herman 
what had passed until she had consulted her 
sister. Her mind was sorely perplexed. Was it 
not possible that Mr. Hawkwood had' spoken 
truth of Herman's father? Herman had ad- 
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mitted that he objected to their union, but was 
his opposition of this violent nature ? 

Herman's presence broke in upon her sad 
reflections* His tenderness, his entreaties were 
irresistible. Her resolution melted before them. 
She repeated the cruel words that had wrung her 
heart 

After a burst of indignation at Hawkwood's 
malice, Herman dexterously threw such flattering 
lights upon the picture his enemy had drawn, 
that it took a new aspect, without wholly losing 
its resemblance. The dark shadows were illum- 
ined, and the painful strokes erased. Mr. Landor 
appeared to Jessie a fond, forgiving father whose 
judgment was slightly warped by popular pre- 
judices, but whose aflection for his son was un- 
alterable. 

An hour later, Jessie narrated to her sister the 
incidents of the evening. Jeannie shuddered as 
she listened, and dark forebodings crowded fast 
and thick into her mind. Unless Jessie's happi- 
ness were secured, how valueless was her own 
sacrifice! 

Herman and Jessie were to be united early in 
August. The bans had already been published. 

Herman had taken lodgings near one of the 
spacious parks that enliven and beautify the 
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great metropolis. To adorn this modest bridal ! 
home, to supply it with comforts and luxuries to ,• 
which Jessie was a stranger, became one of his I- 
most fascinating occupations. But when, with • 
lover-like rapture, he discoursed to Jessie of his )■ 
employment, she could not repress a sigh. She t 
could not reconcile herself at once to the separa- \ 
tion from her sister, she could not think of any j 
other spot but that bower-like chamber as her 
home. 

Few and simple were Jessie's bridal prepara- 
tions. But, evening after evening, when Jean- 
nie's daily tasks were completed — ^when the hour 
came for the companionship of books in her soli- 
tude, she would forego their refreshment to ply 
her needle. That pure white muslin robe on 
which she wrought so diligently, was to be her 
sister's bridal garment. 

When the curtain had fallen for the last time, 
and the weary players sought their homes, Jessie 
constantly found her sister thus tenderly em- 
ployed, and would pray her to put by her work. 

" Not yet, dear, I am not tired. But do you 
go to sleep, or those roses in your cheeks will 
fade, and that would grieve Herman." 

Soon Jessie was softly slumbering under the 
white curtains. 
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The orange blossoms grew beneath Jeannie's 
fingers, sometimes until earth's own dewy oflF- 
spring were expanding at Aurora's kiss. And 
Jeannie, as she worked, breathed a blessing with 
every bud, and fondly fancied that it might be 
interwoven with the threads. 

Now and then she gazed at the lovely slum- 
berer, and whispered, "who could help loving 
her ? better thus — ^better thus ! " 

At these moments many a gust of bygone 
memories thrilled her firame. No mortal eyes 
were upon her, and she might weep her fiiU heart 
lighter. But when Herman or Jessie was near, 
her forced calmness was never ruffled. No 
chance-dropped words ever betrayed the throes 
of her perturbed spirit Even to the end, she 
succeeded in guarding Herman from the life-long 
pang which a knowledge — a suspicion of her 
anguish, would have inflicted. If there can be 
holy artifice, it was that which caused him to 
think that she had mistaken her own heart — that 
she had never really surrendered it to his false 
guardianship. 

Dorothy had entreated Jessie to allow her to 
officiate as bridesmaid. Jessie, who felt that no 
one could fill the place her sister was unable to 
occupy, reluctantly consented. 
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Then Sylvester diffidently solicited the honor • 
of being groomsman. His sister had hinted to ' 
him that this mark of generosity on his part I 
would please Jeannie. 

Herman could not refuse. 

The morning of the bridal arrived. The . 
theatre had closed on the night previous for a , 
week, as there was a grand spectacle in prepaia- j 
tion. 

^Herman had thus the opportunity of bearing 
away his bride to some rural seclusion. He had 
chosen Hampstead. 

The marriage ceremony was to take place at 
nine o'clock. 

It was early morning. Jeannie and Jessie had 
risen, had knelt side by side, had each silently 
offered up a prayer, but the prayers of the sisters 
were, oh ! how different ! 

Jessie, after assisting her sister as usual to 
make her toilet, hurriedly commenced her own. 
How brightly she smiled as she held up the soft, 
white, bridal robe ! How admiringly she gazed 
upon the delicate embroidery! How little she 
dreamed of the tears with which those flowers 
had been watered ! Of the blessings (their 
heavenly sunshine) under which they had grown! 

And now Jessie kneels by her sister's side^ and 
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Jeannie's loving finders fasten white blossoms in 
the young bride's darkly shining locks. Those 
flowers were gathered firom the tiny hanging-gar- 
den beneath the window. Jessie would wear no 
others. 

Suddenly Mrs. Budd bursts into the room, fol- 
lowed by Dorothy. 

" Not ready yet ! Not ready ! Make haste — 
no time to lose ; not a moment to spare. How 
beautiful you do look, to be sure ! " 

** I think so myself, Jess," chimed in Dorothy. 
" Poor Syl — ^" but she checked herself, and added, 
"might be worse, might be worse. I dare say 
something will happen that will please me as 
well." 

Jeannie could not accompany her sister to the 
churnh ; her lameness, which of late seemed to 
have increased, forbade. 

The needlewomen of the wardrobe now prayed 
to be admitted, and every one had a kmd word 
for Jessie. Many of them presented her with 
humble tokens of affection. 

Though the theatre was closed, this was no 
holiday for them. There was wardrobe-work al- 
ways to be done. Their task-master, Mr. Brown, 
had grumbled at their desire to accompany Jessie 
to church. When they promised to sew for a 
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couple of hours extra that night, he sulkily con- 
sented, adding that he should go with them to 
the wedding, just to see that they returned home 
and got to work without delay. 

" Is not that Mr. Landor's step ?" asked Liza. 

At the words Jessie flung herself into Jeannie's 
arms and clung to her tightly. They were to 
part — she felt it now — she could never believe it 
before ! Life was to become wholly new to her! 
Strange sensations, never experienced until that 
moment, came sweeping over her spirit, until they 
wholly overpowered her. 

Herman entered. The bridegroom spoke in 
his looks, his steps, his mien, his voice. 

Jessie's face was hidden in her sister^s bosom. 
As he approached and tenderly sought to disen- 
gage her from that trie resting-place, Jeannie's 
eyes met his ! Involuntarily, in spite of all her 
strong self-control, she gave him one agonized 
look, and a sharp cry, which startled every one, 
broke from her pale lips. 

Jessie lifted up her head, affrighted. 

« What is it, sister ? " 

" What is the matter, Jeannie ? What is the 
matter ? " asked many voices. 

" Nothing ! " she murmured faintly. Her eyes 
closed as though she were about to swoon. But 
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no— they were only shutting out what they 
could not— dared not look upon. 

Jessie's anxious queries and caresses forced her 
to make one more mighty effort. 

" Our Lord bless you, my sister, and him too ! 
Now go — go ! " 

She did not again lift her eyes to Herman's 
face. He took Jessie's hand and paused as 
though about to u,tter a few words to Jeannie. 

She repeated again, and in a tone so suppli- 
eating that no one could disobey. " Go! — go 
all — go at once ! '* 

Sylvester had entered with Herman. He set 
the example by giving his arm to his sister, and 
leaving the chamber, to show his prompt com- 
pliance with Jeannie's request. Mrs. Budd, for 
once tongue-tied, passed out in silence. The 
others followed. 

Last of all, Herman led Jessie away. 

But her head was turned towards — ^her eyes 
fixed upon, her sister. 

Just as they crossed the door-siQ the bulfinch 
burst forth in one of his most joyous songs. 
Jessie smiled her thanks for the unexpected 
epithalamium. The song drowned the faint 
groan which escaped Jeannie's lips, and it did 
not reach Jessie's happy ear. 
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As Herman's arm fondly encircled her waist, 
and his loving words sank deep into her heart, 
she only felt, in the fulness, the completeness of 
her joy, that 



" God's gifts put man's best dreams to shame." 

But Jeannie — alas! for her. The last golden 
gleam of her one day-dream of love had faded 
out of life's horizon forever. 

They were all gone. Their retreating steps no 
longer reached her ears. The only sound that 1 
broke the silence was the loud warbling of the 
bird. 

She lay with closed eyes, yet she still beheld 
that bridal pair. She saw that young bride who 
was so thoroughly one with herself that to yield 
her to another caused a pang as full of giignifth 
as that which severs soul and body, — she saw 
that young bridegroom whom she had loved with 
all the strength, the tenderness of her newly 
awakened heart, — saw him pUght a lasting troth, 
and then her bosom heaved convulsively, the 
great sobs gushed forth, until the startted faiid 
suddenly ceased his song. Blessed — blessed 
relief of tears ! not utterly wretched are they who 
can weep. 

" Strengthen me, oh ! my God ! Teach me 
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3rfect seK-renunciation ! Teach me to give up 
[1, not in outward act only, but in spirit ! Let 
Lm be wholly hers as she is wholly his — ^wholly, 
rhoUy! " 

The dove of peace descended as this prayer 
3se to the gates of Heaven. A heavenly calm 
pread itself over her almost glorified counte- 
lance. An expression of dependent love, of un- 
Jloyed resignation, of ineffable serenity, beamed 
n her upraised eyes. The victory was won! 
3he had triumphed over the last rebellious upris- 
ing of her nature ! 

When the nuptial party returned, she greeted, 
Qot the bride only, but her bridegroom, — greeted 
them almost gaily. She offered her cheek to 
Herman as to a brother. 

He pressed it with glowing lips and exclaimed, 
" Doubly— doubly my sister, how much I owe 
you ! " 

" Yes," she answered smiling, " I have given 
you all I have ; my dearer self for wife, myself 
for sister. Shall we not be very happy in the 
husband and brother we gain ? " 
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CHAPTER Vm 

♦ 

TEMPTATION. ^ 

\ 

With Herman and Jessie, time fled on pinionSi 
rainbow-tinted, during that bridal week, — ^but ' 
dropped his sands slowly, evenly, in Jeannie's i 
quiet chamber. Yet, day after day, those sands ' 
seemed to grow brighter as they fell and the 
shadow that rested on her spirit hourly became 
lighter. The heart-rending struggle was quite 
over. Tempting spirits, that had tortured with 
their vaguely whispered hopes, were all silenced 
now. The cross was heavy, but the uplifting, 
not the bearing, caused her agony. With reso- 
lute hands she had placed it on her shoulder; 
once there, its burden was endurable. 

The mirthftd Dorothy and her lachrymose 
brother, noisy Mrs. Budd, and busy Mr. Brown, 
paid the recluse frequent visits ; — ^to prevent her 
being lonely, they said. But solitude, to her, 
brought no loneliness. She found companion? 
ship in the images of beauty, the storied present- 
ments, that surrounded her ; in books that talked 
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to her, and peopled her chamber with ideal crea- 
tions, — ^in her pleasant, placid thoughts. 

The meeting of the twin sisters, at the expira- 
tion of the week, was full of rapture. Jeannie 
and Herman greeted each other with the affec- 
tionate frankness of brother and sister. Jessie's 
countenance was radiant with perfected joy. All 
her day-dreams of thorough congeniality of heart, 
and mind, and tastes, were fulfilled. She had 
nothing left to ask of Heaven. 

Hour after hour she sat by her sister's side 
and her fresh, innocent transport flowed forth in 
words. She told her of the exhilarating rides on 
Hampstead heath— -of the long, delightful ram- 
bles — of the hours that glided away as they 
reclined beneath the trees, while Herman read to 
her and she listened, entranced. And who ever 
read so eloquently as Herman ? 

" I almost forgot I had ever breathed the close, 
gasodorous atmosphere of a theatre, in my life ! 
How dim and dreary, and full of hoUowness and 
vanity everything looked when I returned! — 
everything but this sweet chamber, — ^that always 
appears to be a sanctuary." 

With the reopening of the theatre, Herman 
and Jessie resumed their professional duties. 

A few months passed on and Herman's lover- 
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like devotion had scarcely abated, and Jess 
full chalice was still brimming over in sparkli 
bubbling sweetness. 

Herman's resources at the banker's were r 
exhausted ; he and Jessie were wholly depend 
upon their small salary. His means had nc 
before been restricted. Economy had seer 
easy in theory — ^but its practice subjected him 
continual irritation and mortification. In 
thoughtlessness he constantiy plunged into n( 
lessly lavish expenditures, while Jessie silei 
stinted herself even of necessaries. His genei 
nature, and the liberality to which he had h 
accustomed, rendered him peculiarly sensitive 
any chance allusion to their poverty. Thus Je 
could not press upon him the need of retrenchm 

Herman still enacted the roles of second w 
ing genUemen, characters, as Washington *In 
styles them, " above the fear of a hiss, below 
hope of applause." These could not satisfy 
histrionic ambition — could not supply the ex< 
ment for which his restiess spirit consta: 
craved. Now that Jessie was his, he lacked 
stirring alternations of hope and fear — the sti 
lus of uncertainty — ^the inspiring ardor of pun 
His superabundant energies once more strag] 
wildly to find some satisfying vent. 
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Slowly, unwillingly, Jessie marked a change 
riiich she could not comprehend. She no longer 
bared all his thoughts ; there was no longer per- 
ect community of feeling between Ihem ; — ^that 
ertainty forced itself upon her startled conscious- 
less. 

He often absented himself the instant rehearsal 
uras over ; he had an engagement, he said, but 
rithout explaining its nature. Jessie was too 
imid, and too confiding, to question him^ At 
light, when the play was over, Herman and 
Fessie usually passed a few minutes with Jeannie, 
ind returned to their lodgings. Then Herman 
KTOuld make some hurried or laughing excuse,— 
kiss her hastily, tell her to ^ go to bed like a good 
gbrV sind, adding that he would be back soon, 
precipitately leave her. 

Jessie pondered, wondered over these myste- 
rious engagements ; but she trusted him wholly. 
She persuaded herself that he had good and wise 
reasons for not communicating them to her. She 
never arraigned him before the tribunal of her 
own judgment, and there convicted him of un- 
kindness. She struggled resolutely against a 
sense of desolation. She had never before felt 
alone. Often she sat musing, arguing with her- 
self, counting the strokes which rang from the 
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neighboring steeples, until she heard Herman's 
returning step, it might be at one, two, or threa 
o'clock in the morning. As she sprang to meefa 
him, his absence was forgotten in the joy of his' 
return. 

It was on one of these occasions that a re- 
proach, for the first time, fell from Herman's lips. 
Why had she not retired? Why did she sit 
there watching at what hour he returned, to 
rebuke him for his absence ? 

" Rebuke you, Herman ? " exclaimed Jessie in 
surprise. 

" Yes, your sitting up rebukes me,'* he an- 
swered with asperity. 

His cheeks were flushed, his eyes glittered, hiB 
hand was tremulous. But these were signs that 
Jessie had not learned to interpret. 

From that night she always retired when He^ 
man left her. When he gazed upon her counte- 
nance, on his return, he found her eyes closed 
and believed that the seal of unconsciousness 
was upon them. Like Desdemona, she was ^ a 
child to chiding," and shrank from unmerited 
blame. Poor trembler, it was her first deception. 

The roseate hues that hitherto insphered her 
life, seemed slowly, incomprehensibly melting 
away. 
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One disappointinent, one trial, for exceeded all 
others. Religion was the first, the strongest im- 
pnlse of her nature. She could more easily have 
existed without light and heat than without daily 
recognition of the blessings, the mercies of her 
Lord. 

Durinir the sunshiny days of courtship, the 
l-ppy !.«» of «J, mLage. lUml .p- 
peared fully to share in these devotional aspira- 
tions. Then the subject gradually occupied fewer 
and fewer of his thoughts. His passionate love 
for Jessie had awakened, or included^ love for all 
iliings holy. As that love calmed in its ardor, 
IJie love of heavenly things grew cold. Not that 
he was ever skeptical ; not that he doubted the 
existence, the goodness of a Creator, a Saviour. 
But man's duty to his God, his accountability 
for every moment of his existence, ceased to be 
matters of constant reflection, of daily, hourly 
Hbiportance, as they were to the sisters. 

To what bosom but Jeannie's could Jessie fly 
for refuge? To whom but Jeannie could she 
confide her grief, her fears ? 

Jeannie strove to reassure her. " The good 
seed takes time to grow ; it cannot bring forth 
fadt at once. Let us believe that it is planted 
ia his mind with the divine truths he has learned, 

10 
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" Bu: shcTild h be a* the good seed described 

in zee Worii which springs np at once, and 

haring CO rooT endureth but for a season!" 

ans^'ered Jes&ie in a tone of angoish. 

-^ I cannot think that/* replied Jeannie. ^ His 
very love for voa will protect and make it bear 
hereafter." 

^ Hl5 love for me ! Ah. Jeannie, I cannot foi^ 
get my day-dreams; how thoroughly united I 
believed our hearts to be ; how responsive all oar 
thoughts ; how Heaven-centred our hopes ! How 
perfect I thought our oneness of spirit! " 

" My sister, it was well, it was right that yoa 
should have thought so before you united youx^ 
self to him or to any man. But that perfect 
spiritual union of which you are thinlrim g can 
only exist where both parties are regenerate ; and 
it must be progressive, even as regeneration ifl 
progressive. Our Lord regenerates no two be- 
ings in the same way; not even us — ^who are 
twin sisters. My trials are different from your— 
yours from mine, because we need different so^ 
rows as means of purification." 

" But should the day — ^the dreadfol day, ever 
come when I shall feel that our hearts are di- 
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ded — ^that our union is not for here and here- 

ter— that '' 

Jeannie intermpted her with great tendemesSi 
Heaven leads us to such beings upon earth as 
e can most benefit, or, to such as can most 
3nefit us. Where there is deep attadunent, 
itemal dissimilitudes do not appear before mar- 
age. Love may be intense, and yet not spirit- 
aL But it is only a selfish spirit that is im- 
lersed in sorrowful yearnings for congeniality, 
nd neglects the holy offices it may perform for 
tie one to whom it is united. In many cases, if 
^o thoroughly congenial beings were conjoined 
a this world, tiiey would confirm each other in 
vils; or, dormant evil, lying deep in the soul, 
light not be excited, and thus made known and 
^mbated. Bear in mind, dear sister, that life 

but a preparatory school in which we are fit- 
ag for a higher ; and learn its lessons meekly." 
" I will — I will," answered Jessie with emotion. 
Our Lord knows in what manner his children 
n best be brought nearer to him, and gathered 
to his fold." 

" Let us not talk of it any more to-day, sister," 
Ided Jeannie. " Perhaps we had better not talk 

it too often at all. It is a subject upon which 
is difficult for us to have clear light. Let us 
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go on and do our duty patienily, and trast tinjp 
rest to Heaven." 

That very night Jessie had a new and fc 
trial to ande^o. It was late before Hermi 
came to take her to the theatre. They both a] 
peared in the first scene of the drama to btfl 
enacted. It was almost impossible, tapidly vA 
she moved, to complete her toilette before tiiej 
curtain rose. 

She parted with Herman at the door of 
dressing-room, and did not see him again tiniil| 
they met on the stage. She entered upon tli6| 
scene a few moments before him. What 
her consternation when she beheld him approadij 
in a costume disordered and incomplete 
wore no cap, though the scene was in the street; 
his cavalier doak, his sash and sword, had been 
forgotten. The last omission was of moment, 
as the sword was needed in a combat to be 
fought before he left the stage. 

Fortunately Jessie made her exit before the 
encounter commenced* She flew to his dressing- 
room, found the sword, returned with it to the 
nearest wing, and stood trying to attract Her 
man's attention. 

He caught her signal only at the momeni 
when his << trusty blade" was needed, sQatchei! 
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y-eapon hastily from her hand, and without 
aintest token of thanks, returned to bis posi- 
on the stage. 

ssie's breast heaved with suppressed emo- 
She was turning away — ^but Hawkwood 
1 at her elbow. His cat-like eyes peered into 
ace with malicious triumph. 
3ur noble consort is doing himself credit 
ght, — ^is he not? Reflecting new honor upon 
adopted profession. Not very grateful, I 
t say, for your wifely attentions. Rather 
k in the memory too ! I suppose you know 
[neaning of that ? " he added significantly. 
Of what?" she questioned in an absent 
iner. 

Of that forgetfolness — ^that unfinished cos- 
e — ^that uncertain step. Look ! look at it ! " 
he pointed to Herman as he crossed the stage 
I a gait very different from his usual firm 
manly tread. 

What do you mean ? " asked Jessie hurriedly. 
Mean ? Only that he is making daily friends 
ithe bottle fiend!" cried Hawkwood with a 
3r laugh. 

'or the first time the truth, or rather a portion 
he fatal truth, flashed with withering vivid- 
) on Jessie's mind. She was blinded and 

10* 
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Stunned for a moment If she had not gra8p4 
the arm of Hawkwood, she must have fedlen. b 

^^ Poor thing ! " he said in a tone that wai 
meant for one of pity; "You have made youi 
bed and must lie upon it, as the saying is." 

^^ Don't! don't speak tome!" gasped Jessiil 
feebly, and making an effort to support herself 
without his assistance. " If it be true — ^but noH 
it cannot be ! " ' 

At that moment Herman passed from tiie stage 
at an exit just below where they stood. Jessie 
ran to him and took his arm. As her loving, 
anxious eyes scanned his face, he seemed half 
inclined to shake her off; but no — ^he could iiot 
do that ! He only assumed an air of unmeaning 
hilarity and said, " Whaf s the matter, little wife! 
Have you lost something that you expect to find 
in my face ? " 

" What is the matter with you, Herman, dear t** 
she asked with serious tenderness. 

It was an ill-advised question; it irritated 
Herman, who was not perfect master of himsel£ 
He broke forth in a confused torrent of re- 
proaches; charging her with suspicions— wiili 
watching him — ^with want of trust — want of 
proper respect and affection. 

Jessie clung to his arm, trembling violently ; sh 
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onld only shake her head, but neither expostu- 
Kted with him nor defended herself. Instinct 
aught her that, at this crisis, words would be 
iBeless. 
The next moment both were summoned to the 



Wherever Jessie moved, whatever by-play the 
losiness of the scene required, her eyes could not 
EQm from her husband, but his eyes never once 
kiet hers. 

That night she spent but a minute at her sis- 
kail's side. Though Herman did not accompany 
kear to Jeannie's chamber, she never thought of 
Msfiding, even to that sister, the new sorrow 
irifh which she had been visited. Her husband's 
ibort-comings were sacred. It was not for a 
rrife to make them known to any human being. 

In silence Herman conducted her to their lodg- 
ngs — ^then left her. 

He did not return until the first morning 
itreaks were glowing in the sky. Jessie seemed 
o be slumbering — she did not dare to greet 
mn — ^to utter a word — ^to stir, until his heavy 
wreathing attested that he had sunk into profound 
repose. 

The next morning brought its ten o'clock 
lehearsal, as usuaL Herman looked pale and 
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haggard. His eyes rolled wildly — ^his lips c 
stantly moved, now inaudibly, now mutte 
numbers could be heard. Even as he stood 
the stage, rehearsing, his abstraction was api 
ent to every one. His hands seemed to h 
something in fancy which he was shuffling, 
fingers moved nervously. 

With vulture-like ferocity Mr. Hawkw< 
hovered around Jessie, ready to make a sud 
stoop, and plunge his cruel beak into her he 
The firightened dove beheld him, but flutte 
vainly to escape. The first moment tiiat 
stands alone, he is at her side, and his harsh vc 
jarring every chord of her spirit. 

" Have you solved the rest of ihe riddle ? 
you know the meaning of tkat?^^ he questioi 
savagely. 

" Pray don't talk to me ! — I am busy — I 
trying to study my part ; " and Jessie opened 
book in her hand and looked intently on 
page. 

" You have been studying a more difficult f 
all the morning ; are you quite up in it 1 Do j 
find the Gambler* s wife easy ? " 

"Gambler! oh! Heave;i!" 

« Oh ! you didn't know it before— eh ? Did 
know that tiie gaming table, and its coo 
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Silences, had stolen &om you your husband, and 
liat he is going fast to ruin ! " 

" Not rum — ^not " 

' " Ask him then, I've been watching him for 
paome time. I predicted that young man's fate, 
ond I usually see my predictions verified, 
though, of course, ifs very repugnant to my 
ffselings. One night he wins largely^-the next 
lie loses more largely; thus the excitement is 
mtwBjs kept up. But the end— -oh! that's the 
nb— the end ! " 

t " What are you doing, you old brute, making 
this po<»r, young creature wretched with your 
wicked tales ? " broke in the shrill voice of Dor- 
othy. 
Jessie turned to her for refuge. . 
" Did you hear him, Dolly ? It is not true, is 
it ? " and she looked as though existence hung on 
the answer. 

" Let her deny it if she can ! She's no fool ! 
She knows what everybody else knows," said 
Hawkwood. 

" I dare say he plays a little — ^most men do ; 
that's nothing ! " retorted Dorothy, apologetically. 
" It might be a great deal worse — I don't believe 
he ventures everything. And he don't ill treat 
you. He's a kind husband. You see it might 
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be much — much worse. He loves you, Fir 
sure." I 

«Oh! DoUy! DoUy!" 

" There, dear lamb, don't take on about it !- 
I wish that abominable Hawkwood had hi 
tongue slit. That's your calL Go on and plaj 
your best. Don't let these little troubles interfere 
with business — ^that would be to make matten 
worse, indeed." 

The revelation of that night did not alienati 
Jessie &om her husband. She became gentlei; 
more affectionate to him than ever. She knei9 
that our own states affect those around us and 
that a loving heart will draw down heavenly 
influences into the most adverse drcumstancei. 
When Herman, in his moments of exdtemeiifci 
spoke roughly to her, she remembered that " kind 
ness in ourselves is the honey that blunts ilu 
sting of unkindness in others." * She forbore t( 
reproach him even in thought. She whispeiec 
to herself those comforting lines :— 

** The nUl thoa dorest to despise, 
May be the slackened angel's hand 
Has suffered it that he may rise 
And take a firmer, surer stand, 
Or, trusting less to earthly things. 
May honcefortli loam to use his wings.** 

* W. S. Landor. 
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• CHAPTER IX. 

AN ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 

r 

^ Soon after the incidents related in the preced- 
Xig chapter, the precious promise of maternity 
IJbmpelled Jessie to retire from the stage. 

* A portion of every day, and all her evenings, 
ftfere now passed in Jeannie's little chamber. 

constant, intimate communion of the sisters 
iped that one link of the holy chain which 
jssie's marriage threatened to sever. 
Herman alternated between states of induced 
bxhilaration, and fits of depression and contrition, 
only betrayed in overflowings of tenderness to 
Ids wife. Her influence aflected him uncon- 
Bdously. Patience, with its silent, hidden work- 

tigs, is all-powerful in its sway. No truly manly 
ature was ever yet impervious to woman's for- 
bearing, smiling patience. It is the invisible 
Bceptre which she never wields in vain. 

Thus months passed on. 
. It is morning in the tiny, picturesque apart- 
ment at ihe top of the theatre. Jeannie has fed 
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I 

her bulfinch, and watered and trimmed hi^ 
flowers, for, with the support of her cratches, ai 
manages to perform these pleasant duties, vi 
aided. She has lain down again and taken n. 
her work. She is growing anxious, for the hoi 
of Jessie's daily visit has passed. 

There is a hurried knock at the door. Befc 
she can answer, Herman rushes in. His lips 
colorless, his countenance livid from agitation. 

"Jeannie, you must come— come to h^ 
quickly ! She will die — ^my poor Jessie — she y4 
die ! " I 

Jeannie only replied by her terrified look 
she sprang up and seized a shawl which 
near. 

" I have a cab at the door — I will carry you i( 
my arms." i 

She assented. He lifted her light form vnA 
as little effort as though she had been a child, aiM 
bore her rapidly through the wardrobe. | 

Jeannie's presence of mind did not totally fol 
sake her. ^^ Send Mrs. Budd to us, Laza^ — m) 
sister is very ill,'' she said, without desiring Hoi 
man to pause. , 

They drove rapidly to Jessie's lodgings. Her 
man's emotion was too intense for language 
He bad exchanged but few words with Jeannii 
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len he carried her into the chamher and [daced 
r on one side of the bed where lay her sister. 
Jessie, ^whose face was convnlsed by throes of 
ony, looked the gratitude she conld not ntter. 
For two days her spirit hovered on the borders 
eternity. 

Jeannie never left her side — ^never slept, hardly 
locked for an instant the hand that tightly 
asped hers. 

Neither the entreaties of Mrs. Bndd, who 
id obeyed Jeannie's snnmions, nor the com- 
ands of the physician, conld force Herman from 
e chamber. He hnng over his wife with firantic 
svotion, reproached himself as unworthy of the 
easure that was now to be snatched away fix)m 
m, and every instant thought to see the thread of 
'e, drawn to its utmost tension, wholly broken. 

Suddenly the low moans which tortured the 
irs of the watchers, were changed to a great cry 
" mingled agony and joy. It was followed by 
faint wail. The piercing, yet half-jubilant cry, 
•oke from the young mother's lips — the wail 
sued, with its first breath, from the tiny mouth 
F her infant daughter. 

What language can paint the ecstacy of the 
ither — ^the joyful, but voiceless thanksgiving of 
le young mother, and her twin sister! What 

11 
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pen — aye, what brush could transfer to paper 
canvass, the ineffable beauty of Jessie's couni 
nance, illumined by the first glorifying ray 
maternity ? The angelic light that threw 
almost visible halo around her brow, such a^ 
Raphael might have striven in vain to catch, wh< 
the infant was laid in her arms, and she look( 
up firom its soft face into Herman's ! 

When Jeannie, in her rapt felicity, felt th< 
celestial beings filled the chamber, and gathered 
around the new-bom soul they were commis-^ 
sioned to guard, was she merely a dreamei^-t^ 
senseless visionaxy? J 

The curtains are drawn, and there is darkneai 
and silence in the room, for the exhausted mother 
" faint with the sense of pain-bought happinesBi" 
sleeps with the infant on her bosom. I 

Jeannie still lies beside her sister, with dosed^ 
eyes, but waking thoughts. Herman has been 
banished firom the apartment IVbrs. Budd m 
comfortably curled in her arm chair, and, if ce^^ 
tain discordant signals may be trusted, she too iB 
slumbering after her protracted vigil. 

When Jessie awoke, fever, attended with delt^ 
rium, became apparent She saw myriads ofj 
cherub heads floating about her bed, and eadi' 
countenance resembled that of the babe in hir 
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Brms. She eonld not shut ont the infantile band. 
Ever and anon she sank to rest, but the instant 
ker eyes nndosed she beheld it again. 
I Another night and another day and the fever 
bad subsided. Her state had changed to one of 
Balm consciousness. All her symptoms now 
kigued a steady, though not very rapid, recovery. 

Few men are attracted towards very young in- 
feints. The masculine imagination is seldom fine 
bnough to picture, while gazing on the small un- 
npanded bud, the brilliant tints, the graceful 
infolding of the flower. But Herman was an 
exception to this rule. To him the very helpless- 
peaa of infancy pleaded for love and subdued his 
iieart. He was drawn, as by a spell, to his child's 
cradle, and while he lingered there, all the finest, 
purest emotions of father and husband were 
quickened within him. 

Jeannie did not return to her own home for six 
"Weeks. By that time Jessie was able to visit 
Jher. 

' The gates of a new paradise had been thrown 
open to the young mother. The simplest, com- 
monest wild flowers that grew there filled her 
with delight. The touch of her infant's little 
hand communicated a thrill of joy — its first smUe 
made her heart leap and sweU — ^its baby-crowing 
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seemed to her a sort of miraculous music, and(^ 
when its tiny fingers were outstretched to cal 
a sunbeam that played around its pillow, si 
thought that baby hand had indeed seized and!^ 
brought down firom on high a beam to irradiate! 
her life. 

That little hand too had touched the rock in 
Herman's bosom, and the pent-up waters gushed 
freely forth. He now found relief in pouring out 
his contrition— in portraying to Jessie his temp- 
tations — his errors ; and in assuring her that the 
dread of forfeiting her esteem had alone induced 
concealment. 

Herman had a new incentive for exertion, and 
he could now devote himself to his professioa 
with an unburdened bosom. He had abandoned 
the gaming table. He had internally vowed that 
h(; would regain his own self-respect by resisting 
its allurements. Man may fall, but demons only 
do not rise again. 

Herman, in the gladness of his heart, had 
written to his father, announcing the birth of 
the little Mildred — so called after his mother. 
No answer was returned. Herman should have 
known the consistency and firmness of his father's 
character too well to have expected one. 

Jessie's health continued very delicatei but 
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«^ before her child was three months old, she felt 
g^herself compelled to return to her professional 
^dnties. Herman remonstrated at first ; but they 
r^'^ere already in debt. Herman's salary could 
s^not supply even the pressing wants of his little 
'■ family, though all the product of Jeannie's labor 
jwas secretly transferred to her sister. He was 
J^forced to consent to Jessie's exertions. 
f They could not afford an attendant for the 
^ child. During rehearsal the little one lay in 
j Jeannie's chamber. At night, too, it was brought 
, to the theatre, well wrapped up, and carried 
^ home in the young father's arms, when the play 
4 was over. 

f Herman was still galled by the sense of pov- 
^ erty. His sensitive nature was nightly wounded 
f to the quick when he beheld Jessie overtaxing 
^ her strength to aid in obtaining the livelihood 
which he felt it was his duty to supply. Yet he 
resisted the entreaties of his former gay associates 
j to " redeem his fortunes," as they called it, at the 
^ gaming table. 

I Mildred was now a year old. 
i This first year of her maternity threw no 
shadows on Jessie. The child was a new and 
adamantine link of union between her and her 
', husband. To the heaven-sent Uttie messenger 

11 * 
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there seemed to have been appointed the earthly 
office of more closely intertwining those two 
spirits. 

The ensuing year Herman began to develop 
very decided scenic talent Its existence would 
never have been divined by those who beheld hu 
first crude and bombastic impersonation of 
Hamlet. The captious audience rewarded him 
not with fluctuating approval, but with stead} 
marks of favor. His ambition, and his yearning 
for stage triumphs, were rekindled. Applause 
was an exhilarating stimulus. The delight of 
embodying ideal heroes thrilled and captivatec 
him anew. Unusually full pieces threw him intc 
a range of characters where his dramatic powen 
had unwonted scope. Actors who held a highei 
position were seized with jealousy when h< 
startled the audience into bursts of genuine en- 
thusiasm. 

From the moment that they regarded him ir 
the light of a rival, his persecution was certain 
He had now gained so firm a foothold on the 
boards that he would not have yielded an inch ii 
fair and open combat. But against the foe ii 
ambush, what weapons avail ? 

Private influence, exerted over the manager 
kept him out of parts which he had proved him- 
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^K capable of delineating. When new plays 
•irere placed upon the stage, the roles that legi- 
limately belonged to him were given to inferior 
J^Utists; he was tormented in a thousand ways 

thich those uninitiated in the mysteries of thea- 
ical life cannot comprehend. 
: The old spirit of restlessness and discontent 
ietnmed. This field was not wide enough — ^his 
|imbs were chained — ^his faculties paralyzed — he 
Ibould not breathe in this confined atmosphere — 
lie must seek a jfreer, more extensive sphere of 
[activity ; the sense of incompletion, of stagnation 
was prostrating. 

It was while these thoughts were agitating his 
mind that, in an evil hour, he met some of his 
^foraier reckless associates. They once more 
fessayed, and, with some difficulty, induced him 
?to accompany them. He protested that he would 
only watch the game, he would not play himself; 
:but before long he had become so deeply inter- 
ested that he forgot every thing, and yielding to 
*an irresistible, almost maddening impulse, had 
broken his resolution ! 

He won largely, and was highly elated with 
his success. He returned home in rollicking 
spirits, inwardly vowing that he would make the 
best of his good luck, but never touch a card 
again. 
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Jessie's quick, wifely eyes saw something 
usual in his manner, but she stifled down 
rising suspicion. |] 

The next day he made a number of purchi 
for his wife and child which, tiiough needful I 
, enough, were too extravagant for their meauj 
Jessie gently warned him tiiat they had not Fd 
tunatus's purse in their possession. 

He answered hilariously, '^ It's all right, deaiest 
You see Fm not running in debt; I have 
for them." 

" Have you heard from your father, then? 
exclaimed Jessie hopefully. 

" No— don't ask saucy questions, little "WO" 
man." 

A shadow passed over Jessie's lucid counts 
nance. ^<Ah! Herman — ^" she said imploringly. 

" There — ^there, go to the child, she wants yon; 
and don't trouble yourself about my affairs." 

^^ Your affairs! Are not our affairs the same?' 
rose to Jessie's lips, but she did not speak the 
words. 

The fever and its unslaked thirst again pos* 
sessed him. He grew impatient, untranqnil) 
neglectful of study. To his wife and child be 
was, if possible, more affectionate than ever 
Yet he spent fewer hours in their society; and 
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3n while they were by his side, his thoughts 
Tc wandering elsewhere. 

He could hardly have told how it occurred, but 
found himself again before the fatal table. 
He went to look on, as before, and, as before, 
played — as before, he won and again left the 
die with the suddenly acquired gold swelling 
I purse and making his heart big. 
Intoxicated with success, he could not now 
ithstand the temptation. Every day brought 
I exciting risks. Sometimes he won, sometimes 
lost heavily. 

One night Herman returned to his home, al- 
ost in despair. He had met with startling 
3ses in the morning; in the evening he had 
.en forced to enact a part which he detested, 
id which did not belong to the line of business 
r which he was engaged; he had seen the char- 
iter which he should have filled winning ap- 
ause for another ; he had offended the audience 
r his careless performance ; had been reproved 
r the manager; had answered haughtily, and 
icused him of partiality and injustice ! Jessie 
itnessed his mortification, and strove in wo- 
anly ways to extract its sting. Her sympathy 
as so sweet to him that once more he wholly 
)ened his heart. He avowed that he had been 
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tempted again, that he had again fallen ini 
error. 

^^ I knew it, Herman,'' said Jessie mildly. 

" Bjiew it ? " he answered with a fierce intom 
tion. " Who told you ? Was it that venomou 
back-biting Hawkwood ? ^ 

" No one. Your manner, your actions told m 
But I thought it well not to speak. I hoped, 
felt sure that this would not last — ^that you wdul 
see the — the — " Jessie hesitated. 

"Speak the word out boldly, I deserve it 
am a brute — speak it out; let me hear it firoi 
your lips." 

" It is enough that you confide in me no^ 
That is all I ask. You know how I trust yoi 
Herman — ^nothing can shake that trust" 

" Oh ! Jessie, if I were worthy of you ! " crie 
Herman. 

What said Jessie's eyes as she laid her hea 
fondly on his shoulder? 

She resumed the conversation by saying, " Yo 
told me just now that you had some plan to pit 
pose. What is it ? Let me hear it now.*' 

" You will be startled, Jessie ; but the thongl 
has been running in my head for a long tim< 
The temptations here, I confess it, are so gref 
that I cannot always be certain of redstiii 
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tn. Then I have not a fair chance of rising in 
profession and of earning a salary by which 
lay comfortably support you and the little one. 
lust go elsewhere." 

I wiU go any where with you," repUed Jessie 
rmly. Then she thought of Jeannie, and 
re was a choking sensation in her throat. 

We hear glowing accounts of the success of 
glish actors in America— of the large sums 
y earn— of the position they hold — I must go 
America ! " 

' America ! " exclaimed Jessie aghast. 
' There, I feared I should startle you ! It is 

far away — so far from your sister and the 

Id. We could not well take Mildred with 

She would be an encumbrance on such a 

irney. We should be obliged to leave her 

th Jeannie." 

For a few moments Jessie was incapable of 
lying. These blows fell so thick and fast! 
rt with her beloved sister — part with her idol- 
d child — ^bid adieu to her native land — ^to all 
• old associations! Would these sacrifices, 
leed, be required of her ? But Herman's wel- 
e stood foremost in the mind-drawn picture 
i overshadowed all the rest. K she could save 
a from evil companions — ^restore to him peace 
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of mind, the universe weighed as nothing in thfll 
opposite scale ! 

She turned to him, her small hand clasped hu 
with a strong pressure — ^her lovely, uplifted fad 
was beaming with hope and devotion as she re- 
plied, " I will go with you, Herman, any where— 
the whole world over! I will leave Jeanniej 
leave our child, leave everything, to go vriM 
you ! " ( 
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CHAPTER X. 



OCEAN PERILS. 



How keenly Jeannie suffered when the new 
reject was communicated to her, not even her 
win sister divined, — ^no word expressed dissent, 
10 look betrayed her anguish at the proposed 
^paration. With characteristic self-forgetfulness, 
she strengthened her sister's resolution to accom- 
pany her husband — though it rendered Jeannie's 
own life more desolate than ever. 

The child was to remain with her — ^there was 
some comfort in that — a solace alas ! stolen firom 
Jessie's scanty store. 

Little Mildred throve wonderftdly. Healthy, 
Jtrong, eager, vivacious, never for a moment quiet 
^hen she was awake — she evidently inherited 
ler father's mercurial, excitable temperament. 

Her fits of turbulent joyousness, her bursts of 
empestuous love were succeeded by contrarious 
aoods when she perversely refused to return the 
aresses even of her parents. Already it was 
pparent that she was self-willed, and violent, and 
le thwarting of her baby volitions caused the 

12 
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.c-V-.-T^iX :: T^iir:: f^isr* of passioD. \>t 
T^ri' ■^^'iT-TTiriiL'TSs 'Lr^'sr iLTi'iizd her an inexpIjL. 
i-ri.'..^: li.s^iji.i'iiz- is "ih-i'^Lsh 54:»me arcracring, ei 
-itrrij:^^ -rlvciTE.*: '-'id berQ iniuied even into 

Tir saii.e mnge contradiction, that gave sij 
cril iJi'T :!> her character, manifested itself in he 
p'-::--or.'cil appearance. 

H .-r hair was almost srolden, vet her motfaei'i 
dark eyes, finely drawn, black eyebrows, ai 
5we*.-p:ng lashes were repeated in her &ee;- 
sin^iilar combination which resulted in strikinf 
and uncommon loveliness. 

That she was the privileged pet and playthinj 
of the theatre may well be imagined. Even Mir.', 
Hawkwood, one day, involuntarily chucked the( 
child beneath the chin until it laughed aloudJ 
revealing those bewitching dimples that itsJ 
mother carried on either cheek. Perhaps that] 
infantine merriment stirred the gall with which 1 
his h(?art overflowed, for he said in accents of j 
mock pity, " That's right, little monkey, laugh 
now, for there are plenty of tears in store for 
you, by and bye ! " 

Poor Jessie strained the child to her breast and 
hurricjd away, as though she would fly with it out 
of the reach of that cruel prophecy. 
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^ Herman's preparations were rapidly made/ 
rhe sale of the luxurious household furniture, 
knth which he had surrounded his bride, now 
BToduced the expenses of the voyage. A very 
iQoderate sum would remain on their arrival in 
iLmerica. But, in that land of abundance, Her- 
Kian was confident of reaping a golden harvest 
!Grith the sickle of his talent. 

They took passage in a steamer that left Liver- 
pool on the first of March. Jessie suggested 
lie more economical transportation of a sailing 
Ihessel, but Herman rebelled. He had made littie 
flrogress in the diflSicult science of economy. 

The parting of the sisters tested the heroism 
>f both. 

Jeannie, though shaken to the centre of her 
>eing, bade adieu with pale composure and 
Powerful self-control that held her very pulses to 
liiheir usual temperate beating. 

Jessie wept profusely — convulsively — as she 
Embraced her sister and her child. 

Herman was in that state of joyous elation 
^hich change of scene — new hopes — a fresh pro- 
ject, always produced. But when he kissed 
feannie, and pressed littie Mildred to his heart, — 
^hen she clung to him, affrighted by her mother's 
inaction — a few misgivings began to battie with 
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hia bright visions. He placed the child in Je 
nie's arms — bade an inardcalate adien to 
firiends that crowded aronnd Je&sie, and hnn 
her away. 

They reached lirerpool that night, and 
next morning embarked for Boston. 

The sea was a new, a strange and beant 
revelation to the yonng travellers. The brae 
air had an invigorating, champagne-like e£ 
on Herman, the nnusnal motion created 
distress. 

In a few days even Jessie was pronounced 
excellent sailor. 

As she paced the deck with Herman, and 
tened to his plans for the fdtnre, or sat beside 1 
(his arm aronnd her to guard against the sud 
heavings of the ship) and watched the phosphi 
lights dancing like a shower of diamonds on 
waters, or the moon rising in sublime splen 
from its ocean bed and transmuting the wa 
into a silver mirror, Jessie was happy bey< 
expression. Yes, happy in spite of her het 
yearnings for those whom she had left behi 
Herman's buoyancy and enthusiasm seemed c 
ascending to a higher and higher climax. W 
wonder that Jessie found them contagious ? 

The delicacy and refinement of Mrs. Land< 
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p appearance, the tender deYotion of her husband, 
p and her extreme beauty, combined to render her 
f an object of interest to her fellow passengers. 
' But her sensitiYe nature shrank firom intercourse 

rwith strangers. Of the many who sought to ap- 
proach her, one only succeeded in melting the 
I barrier of her reserve. 

^ Miss Pomeroy was bom .and educated in the 
Y Aiiiens of the new land — Boston. Her enfran- 
I chisement firom school was succeeded by a sojourn 

of two years in Europe. She was now returning 
^ home. 

This young girl was an admirable type of the 
r Massachusetts maiden; highly educated, self-re- 
^ liant, unprejudiced, consulting the dictates of 
. strong good sense and a warm heart, rather than 
I the world's opinion. She was unawed by the 
► quen dira ton of society when she was intent 
I upon performing a kind action, — ^we might almost 
^ add when she was bent on gratifying a whim. 
\ She learned that the young actress was making 

her way to a land where she was a total stranger, 
fc She might, she must need friendly aid and coun- 
i seL She offered her own with a straightforward 
: earnestness that, while it startled the timid Jessie, 

did not fail to captivate her. She received Miss 

Pomeroy's proffered services "not with vain 

12* 
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thanks, but with acceptance bounteous." This 
was Jessie's only acquaintance on ship-board. 

For the first ten days the weather was nnusu- k 
ally mild. Boisterous March had not threatened 
to exhibit his turbulent disposition. But this 
delusive calm was broken, without menace, by a 
sudden whirlwind. So at least it seemed to 
Jessie, who was sitting contentedly in her state* 
room. 

The violent tossing of the vessel — the sound of 
rushing feet — the hoarse voice of the captain giv- 
ing rapid orders — ^the swift pulling of ropes, tiw 
confusion and tumult above, caused her to start 
up and call upon Herman. There was no answer 
to the repeated cry. He was not within hearing. 

It was still early morning. Jessie remembered \ 
that he had gone upon deck a short time befoie 
she rose. 

In spite of the heavy pitching of the vesseli 
Jessie made her staggering way through the 
ladies' cabin to the dining saloon. She passed a 
group of panic-stricken supplicants sending up 
prayers, wrung from terror, not from love. Can 
such supplications ever reach the gates of Heaven t 
Suddenly the waves rushed down the companion- 
way. Then the clamorous shrieks of women and 
children rent the air. 
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ssie dnng to the banister with a firm hold, 
igh the sea passed over her, she did not re- 

her grasp. To ascend to Herman was her 
thought. The water coold not drive her 
After several desperate efforts, she snc- 
jd in mounting. 

"hat a scene burst on her eyes when she 
led the round-house, and held herself erect by 
ing to tiie door tiiat opened on the deck! 

sky was black with flying clouds. The 
f flood, frothing in its fury, seemed to 

against tiie heavens, literally '^ pelting the 
•" On one side the sea rose in a huge 
otain — on the other sank into a deep chasm 

threatened to engulf the groaning ship. 
1 the yawning abyss was filled — ^the ship 
tossed up towards the clouds — ^the moun- 

of a moment before, sank into a valley. 
strained vessel quivered and shook, as with 
ghty spasm. A sail was torn from its fast- 
is and flapped like the wing of some gigantic 

sending forth an ominous sound that rose 
e the howling of the gale. The waves that 
tantly rushed over the deck carried overboard 
r article that their violence could loosen, 
jssie stood awe-struck — spell-bound. Her 
ral fears were swallowed up in amazement 
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and admiration of the grandeur of this com 
between the sea and sky. It was marvellous I 
steadily she kept her position. 

All at once she caught sight of Herman. 

He had made a vain attempt to reach 
cabin, and was now clinging to a rope pas 
around a mast. His gaze was riveted on Je 
before she beheld him. But to advance a e 
without being washed overboard was impossi 
And Jessie, as she clung to the door of the ron 
house, could neither press forward nor retr 
Though so near, they seemed miles fnd m 
apart. 

An expression of horror passes over Herm) 
countenance. What is it he sees ? Jessie's e 
follow the direction of his. A huge objec 
floating towards them, bearing directly dc 
upon the steamship. A glittering, shining I 
that, in awful, menacing grandeur, glides no 
and nearer — ^it is an iceberg ! 

That sight has stricken terror into the bra^ 
hearts. 

Jessie heard the cry of the sailors and 
captain's thundered order to the helmsman. ^ 
next moment there was a violent shock — a era 
Herman had loosened his hold — ^perhaps in 
attempt to reach her ; — ^he had disappeared. 1 
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aast, the very mast to which he had dung was 
napped in twain! The iceberg was sweeping 
rinmphantly onward — ^huge firagments of the 
om vessel following in its track. 

Jessie's agonized gaze in vain sought Herman. 
le had sorely been washed into the sea ! The 
Dstinct of self-preservation was lost in grief — she 
elaxed her hold — she felt herself whirled violently 
orward — she was conscious that the waves were 
leating over her, — a sound as of a thousand 
(harlot wheels was in her ears — she knew no 
nore. 

When her senses returned, the blue sky greeted 
ler opening eyes. She was lying on the deck, 
rhe storm had partially ceased. She heard the 
v^orking of the pumps — ^the firing of guns that 
^ve signal of a ship in distress ; she remembered 
11 — and oh! what anguish unutterable seized 
ler with one vivid recollection! She made an 
tffort to rise, — ^there was an arm around her — a 
ireath on her cheek — a voice in her ears — it was 
lerman's ! 

The blood streamed from a deep gash in his 
»row. Its flow had probably recalled him to his 
enses. He awoke to find Jessie stretched upon 
be deck a few paces from him. 

The vessel was tossed less frantically from side 
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to side, and Hennan was enabled to rise and lift jj 
up Jessie in his arms. But the danger was im- fe 
minent as ever; though the pumps were kept| 
in motion, without pause, the ship was rapidly' 
filling and must soon sink. ^ 

Jessie could look calmly upon death — death at 
Herman's side— death in Herman's arms. The 
flight of her spirit to the land which was not afai 
off*, which she so often regarded in thought, was I 
not appalling even in the midst of the widej 
waters. 

But Herman's sanguine temperament clung to 
hope — ^to life. He had been used to think of the 
shores beyond the grave as an ^'unknown 
bourne ; " his soul shrank from the dark plunge. 
He was a brave man, and Jessie might have been 
accounted a coward, but she could contemplate, 
with steady eyes, the threatened change which he 
could not look upon. 

The captain orders the life-boats to be manned ; 
in them now lies the only hope. 

The pale, fear-sick wretches upon the deck all 
press madly forward, dashing aside every obstacle 
and trampling upon each other; — ^brate force 
rules the hour — the strongest would leap fibrst into 
the boats. But the gallant captain, sternly calm 
in this great peril that places a hundred lives in 
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B hand, guards the passage-way himself, ex- 
Buming, '^ I will shoot the first man that jumps 
to a boat without my order ! " 

The pistol is ready in his grasp to execute his 
Teat. He has foreseen the danger and met it, 
spared to conquer. 

** The women and children first, and four men 
ith them to take charge of that boat. Martin 
halmers, Tom Anson, Mackinstry, Stodart — 
: with you ! Now the women." 

His orders were obeyed with silent alacrity. 
lie four men took their seats — ^the women were 
ipidly placed in the boat. 

Jesssie stood on the deck, clinging to Herman. 
►ne of the sailors approached to lift her into the 
fe-boat, but she would not release her hold. 

" With him ! with my husband ! Not without 
Lm ! " she exclaimed. 

In vain Herman entreated her to go — she 
dldly implored to remain with him. 

" For God's sake, make haste ! " cried out the 
airdy captain. " Not a man shall move until 
lis woman is safe ! " 

"Jessie! Jessie! do you hear that order? 
Ivery moment is precious!" pleaded Herman. 
Until you are in the boat, not another life will 
and a chance of being saved ! " 
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** Oh I Herman — not withont yoo I I c 
will not go ! " 

" I win follow, loTe, if it be possible ; 
the ship is sinking, there are two moi 
empty, and until yoa enter this, not one 1 
can be saved." 

" Mrs. Landor ! Mrs. Landor ! " sap 
Miss Poraeroy from the boat where she f 
taken her seat. " I implore you not U 
You peril your husband's life as well 
own. Pray come! here — here by my a 
place for you. Oh ! come." 

The captain gave some inaudible orde: 
Bailore who stood beside him. They seize 
in tbeir arms, tore her from Herman, wh< 
though with tenderness, assisted their effo 
in a moment more the boat was lowe 
consigned to the waves. 

Well might Jessie's shriek of tern 
through Herman ! As the boat was borne 
and further away, he could see her uplift* 
extended towards him and catch the rat 
of despair on her white face. Miss I 
was supporting her — striving to comfor 
holding her in the seat from which she 
violent effort to rise. 

The warm heart of the captain Ua- 
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iched by the scene, though he would not 
'^erve firom his duty. Herman was the first 
atn whom he ordered to descend into the second 
at. Jessie was still near enough to see him leap 
— ^near enough for that — yet oh ! how distant ! 
The three boats are filled — ^the ship is slowly 
bsiding beneath the waves. 
The boats are driven about for some time 
ithin sight of each other. Herman and Jessie 
e leaning over the sides, gazing in mute agony, 
ow^ards evening the boats separate. Slowly 
ey cease to be visible. Husband and wife are 
irted — ^when to meet again? It may be not 
itil they are reunited on that eternal shore to 
hich the raging of this furious sea may drift 
lem. 

Soon after morning broke, a dark object was 
distinctly apparent to those in the boat where 
[erman was seated. It elicited a cry of horror 
om the passengers — could it be another floating 
eberg! It approached nearer and nearer— oh! 
le joyful relief of that sight ! It was a steam- 
lip! 

Half an hour later the shivering occupants of 
le boat were gathered on the deck of the Pacific 
3und for New York. Three days afterwards 
ley entered their destined port. 

13 
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CHAPTER XI. 



THE MISSING BOAT. 



Herman's paroxysms of grief, when, misera 
and solitary, he arrived in a strange land, ba 
all description. 

A week — a fortnight — slowly, torturingly ebl 
away. Still, no tidings had been received of 
two other boats that had left the sinking si 
The conviction gradually forced itself upon 
mind that he should behold Jessie no more 
earth — ^that the boat, into which she was pla< 
against her will, had been swallowed up by 
angry sea! 

All the days that he had passed in her sw 
society rose in panoramic array before him. ] 
ter and hopeless was his remorse. He had 
prized her to her full worth. The husband 1 
broken promises made by the lover; he 1 
fallen short in a hundred duties; he had b 
heedless, neglectful, cruel, and there was 
future in which he could make reparation, 
must drag on his wretched existence with 
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DW of self-reproach always festering in his 
iL 

^jid Jeannie — ^how overwhelming would her 
row be ! He shrank from writing to her the 
stl tidings. His blood froze at the thought 
.t this blow must come through his hand — his 
id 'which had already inflicted the first wound 
it pierced her heart But if he delayed longer, 
mid she not learn her bereavement through 
ne less tender medium ? That must not be. 
He forced himself to write, but with a hopeful- 
Bs which he could not feel. He summed up all 
3 probabilities that the boats might yet be 
ard from. It was but a fortnight. What a 
ntury that brief space seemed to him as he 
•ote those words ! 

The letter was dispatched. The next day he 
irched the papers as usual with eager avidity — 
5 first duty every morning. How his pulses 
iped and throbbed ! The chamber was flooded 
th light, and then swam around him! He 
id that the passengers of one of the boats that 
d left the unfortunate steamer — a boat filled 
th women, had been rescued by a sailing vessel 
lich had just reached Boston in safety. Then 
lowed the names of the saved. His eyes were 
nost bUnded as he strove to read them. With 
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suspended breath he glanced fhrongh the ] 
Again and again he read — many names 
recognized, but Jessie's was not there! ] 
there! 

Had she been swept from the boat? Had 
been left upon it by some strange mischan 
Had she died through exposure and grief? "V 
could answer these questions ? One thing c 
was certain, her name was not on the list of 
saved. 

To whom could he turn ? Miss Pomeroy— 
was among the first mentioned. In a state 1 
dering upon insanity he started for Boston i 
night. 

Soon after daybreak, the next morning, a 1 
gard, tottering man, who seemed to have becc 
suddenly aged, whom few would have recogni 
as the vivacious and handsome Herman Lam 
was seen ascending the steps of a stately ho 
in Mount Vernon street His trembling ha 
have pulled the bell several times before a sle 
maid-servant opens the door. 

" Miss Pomeroy — does she live here ? *' 

" Deed and she does." 

" Is she at home ? " 

" Yes — ^in course," replies the astonished 1 
lass, with a rebuke on her rosy visage at the i 
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•osition that her young mistress could be out at 
uch an unseemly hour. 

" I wish to see her." 

" Deed and you can't, for she's not out of her 
•ed yet." 

" It is a matter of the utmost importance. 
JVill you not carry a message to her ? " 

" Sure, and you'd better call again just about 
he breakfast hour. I shouldn't like to be after 
listurbing her, for it's a sore journey she's had, 
ind she isn't too welL She'U breakfast at eight 
>'the clock." 

Herman's entreaties were useless, the girl re- 
vised to carry note or message until Miss Pome- 
roy came down to breakfast. 

He left the house, and paced up and down the 
jtreet in a half-firenzied state, watching the win- 
iows of the houses around as they slowly un- 
dosed, and from within came tokens of reawaken- 
ug life. 

It was not eight o'clock when he presented 
limself at the door again. He was refused ad- 
nittance as before. The young lady had not 
;ome down to breakfast yet. He was expostu- 
ating with the servant in an impassioned, sup- 
>licating tone, when he caught sight of a flutter 
rf white drapery, and an instant after the form 

13* 
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it enveloped descended ihe stair. Lnpetaoiisl; 
thrusting the servant aside, he rashed into tb 
haU. 

" Miss Pomeroy ! " was all he could gaq 
out. 

" Mr. Landor ! Thank Heaven ! it is you," 

And she caught his hand warmly as though i 
had been that of an old firiend. There was na 
sorrow on her countenance — ^no sympathy for hi 
grief— she was radiant with smiles. 

His white quivering lips could not firame i 
question. "Jessie! Jessie!" at length bioki 
from them. 

" Yes — ^yes — come in," said Miss Pomero] 
leading the way to the parlor. 

She was taking him there to prepare him fo 
her sad history. 

Herman, losing all self-control, sank into i 
chair, burying his head in his hands, and bun 
into tears. For a time he struggled in vain fo 
utterance, and then sobbed out in accents oi 
deepest anguish, " Oh! my God! my Gk>d! Sb 
is dead, then ! " 

" Dead ? For Heaven's sake, Mr. LandGr, wha 
do you mean ? Dead ? No, no ! " 

Herman sprang up as though from an dec 
trical shock. 
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** My wife ! Is she alive ? Her same was not 
■nfheUst!" 

" Yes, she is alive — she is here with me, and 
aot very ilL By some accident her name was 
>initted on the list. I had a correction made in 
Jo-day's paper, for I knew that it would meet 
^nr eye. We had heard of the safety of your 
BN>at. Jedsie has expected you every moment 
idnce we arrived." 

The reaction was so powerful that Herman's 
^ery transport rendered him mute, and seemed to 
paralyze his faculties. When he could command 
his voice, he begged to be taken to Jessie at 
once. 

Miss Pomeroy told him that Jessie's hSalth had 
received a severe shock. The kind young hostess 
"was too deeply interested in the invalid to allow 
her to run any risk. Mr. Landor must wait 
patiently until she had prepared her patient for 
Hie good news. 

She left Herman; but before even his impa- 
tience could complain of the delay, returned. 
Tears of joy were sparkling upon her cheeks. 
" Come ! " was the only word she spoke. With 
rapid steps she remounted the stair, and Herman 
followed. She opened the door of a chamber, 
and withdrew. 
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That meeting — ^who could describe it in 
guage that would not seem feeble to those - 
have met after such a parting? To those ' 
have not, how could it ever be pictured ? 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

STRUGGLES IN THE NEW WORLD. 

<*oR a few days Hennan became tiie gaest of 
js Pomeroy's father. 

Che joy of again beholding her husband acted 
a powerful restorative npon the suffering 
«ie. She was soon able to drive out in the 
riage which Miss Pomeroy pressed her to use, 
i even to accompany Herman in search of 
Igings. 

fessie had received the most lavish kind- 
js from the warm-hearted New England girl, 
o did not fear to offer hospitality to her 
ow voyager, the sharer of her great peril, 
►ugh she chanced to be an actress — a stranger, 
whose history she knew little or nothing, 
sie and Herman carried credentials, Heaven- 
cribed, on their faces. There were no floating 
ms of prejudice in Miss Pomeroy's atmos- 
»re that dimmed her eyes from reading these 
5ht. 



\ 
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Mr. Poraeroy was a widower — a man o4 
scholarly attainments and liberal views. He 
ventm:ed to give his daughter an almost ma 
line education, but had not committed the co 
mon error of drawing drafts upon her head w 
would impoverish her heart. ^ 

Our English travellers took it for granted thai 
it was as easy to procure furnished lodgings 
Boston as in London. Very severe was their 
appointment when Miss Pomeroy explained 
them that boarding-houses in the former 
the place of suites of apartments in the 
metropolis. The seclusion which Jessie lov 
which her mimosa-like nature demanded, 
impracticable. 

Miss Pomeroy accompanied them to an es 
lishment located very near the beautiful Bostoi| 
Common. Herman was quite startled at the rats 
of charges. But he consoled himself with the le- 
flection that these seemingly exorbitant demandi 
were surely signs of the prosperity of the country* 
Large sums were so easily acquired that ordinaij 
comforts commanded high prices ! 

Jeannie's almost prophetic thoughtfdlness had 
prevented Herman from finding himself wholly 
without means, in spite of his shipwreck. She 
had begged him to convert into gold the litUfi 
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ore of wealth that remained after the sale of 
8 fomiture, and to allow her to sew it into a 
sit which he could always wear. His entire 
ardrobe, and that of Jessie, had been lost in 
le wreck, but Jeannie's girdle was about his 
aist. 

Jessie selected a very small and unpretending 
om, somewhat loftily situated, and persuaded 
Eennan, who inclined to the extravagance of a 
lore comfortable arrangement, that this was just 
iiat she desired. 

Mrs. Lawson, who kept the establishment, 
dght have been inclined to sneer at her choice, 
Did treat the new comers with that disdain 
-hich poverty too often excites, but she was re- 
arained by Miss Pomeroy's presence and patron- 

ge. 

The next morning, after bidding a grateful 
dieu to their hospitable host and hostess, they 
K)k possession of their humble apartment. 

To Herman the world now looked brighter 
lan ever— especially this new world, towards 
^hich his soul expanded, for he was a republican 
I; heart The spirit of energy and rapid progress, 
nd busy activity that characterized the land, har- 
monized with his untranquU, vehement nature, 
le felt that there was indeed 
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^ No clime so bright and beaatifnl, I ; 

As that where sets the san ; 
No land so fertile, fair, and free, 
As that of Washington." ♦ 

The State of Massachusetts was endowed 
especial interest This earth was consecrated bj) 
the first blood shed in the great revolutionf 
struggle for jfreedom. But our young and hoj 
ful Englishman was inspired with the belief 
no more of this firatemal blood would e\ 
crimson and defile the ground. Henceforth 
" only contest with the fatherland would be 
generous emulation in the arts of peace." f 

He was impatient to visit the localities 
lowed by great historic events. Jessie was 
feeble to accompany him on the excursions whi( 
he projected with so much ardor. A few 
would take them to the Common — ^that remindc 
her of their own parks at home, and she loi 
to wander with Herman beneath the noble dl 
trees. They went, but, overcome by fatigue, flh 
was quickly forced to return. 

^' I will sleep awhile," she said, as she sanl 
wearily on her couch, ** go you and see the dty 
and let me see it through your description ; thi^ 
will please me as well, and not tire me at alL** , 

* G. P. Morris. t Edward Ereratt 
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Herman, at first, refused to leave her, bat Jessie, 
vith vomanly tact, divining that his thonghta 
vovld be roaming abroad, though he sat in bodily 
presence by her side, urged him to go, until he 
lonsented. 

As he passed through the streets, every thing 
coked so bright and bustling, so orderly and 
KTOsperous, so free from all signs of poverty or 
listress, that Herman's pulses leaped higher and 
ligher. The spirit of success floated on the very 
itmosphere — was inhaled with the exhilarating 
ur he breathed. 

On his return Jessie was amply compensated 
br her solitary hours by his outburst of en- 
iiusiasm. 

Her thoughts were constantiy wandering back 
» her child, and her twin sister, yet she forced 
lerself to participate in his elation, that no 
noumfol shadow might be reflected on him. 

For some days he was eagerly engaged in ex- 
ploring Boston and its picturesque environs. 

American history, so littie investigated by Eng- 
lishmen in general, Herman had found one of his 
nost fascinating studies. He now seemed to 
magine that to visit the places rendered famous 
>y heroic deeds was the object of their voyage. 
With glowing eloquence he pictured to Jessie his 

14 
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emotions as the majestic granite shaft of Bunker p 
Hill rose before his sight, — descsribed to her the 
incidents of the tremendous conflict it commemo- 
rated — a defeat more glorious than a victory! 
He portrayed that valiant band of Americans 
from the perilous heights of Breed's HiQ firing on \ 
their English oppressors, while Charlestown waa 
in flames — ^the retreat of the patriots to Bunker 
Hill— their dauntless valor — ^the fall of that first 
great martyr of the noble cause — the youthfal 
Warren. He repeated Gerry's prophetic wani" 
ing, that as surely as Warren went to the hill he 
would be slain, and the young hero's inspired |' 
reply 

" Dulce et decoram est pro patria mori; " 

and he told her how Warren rushed where tiie 
conflict was hottest, while glory sent the echo 
of his words in trumpet-notes to heaven, and 
crowned him as he feU. 

And Herman, while he dwelt upon the glorionB 
struggle of those champions who guarded the 
cradle of infant liberty, gave utterance to sentip 
ments, at a later day more be?iutifully expressed ; 
by Everett, when his soul-stirring eloquence I 
thrilled the crowd assembled to do honor to the | 
New England patriot whose statue was reared 
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lear Bunker Hill.* " The principles of free gov- 
ernment for which they laid down their lives ; the 
lational independence which by united counsels 
ind painful sacrifices they achieved on hard- 
bught fields ; this great family of States which, 
with prophetic foresight, they bound together in 
. fraternal confederacy; this admirable adjust- 
oient of local and federal government ; — ^the most 
exquisite contrivance of political wisdom which 
the world has seen — ^these shall be their enduring 
monument. No less eloquent in their praise shall 
be the material prosperity which resulted from 
their wise and patriotic measures." 

Herman broke off from these reflections and 
laughed as he told her that, when man had failed 
to rear that stately shaft, it had been piled up by 
the delicate hands of women, adding that he had 
brought her to a land where they were the 
acknowledged sovereigns. What the strength 
of their brothers failed to accomplish, the mys- 
terious potency of woman's weakness wrought 
by magic. 

He was hardly less enthusiastic when he trans- 
ported her by his narrative to that Elm-tree at 
Cambridge, beneath which Washington first 

* Inauguration of Statue of Warren, June 17, 1857. 
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wheeled his horse and drew his sword as com-'- 
mander in chief of the armies. 

Then he drew a vivid picture of the band of 
patriots who assembled beneath the spreading 
branches of the Charter-oak. 

He discoursed to her of the peerless Washing- [ 
ton, and beguiled the hours with stirring themes, 
as though he had no cares for the morrow to Inre 
his thoughts £rom the contemplation of those 
momentous achievements which raised up, out of 
weakness and oppression, wrong and misery, the 
earth's most powerful nation. 

But Jessie's heart, like Martha's of old, was 
<' troubled about many things," and she at lengili 
startled her husband from his heroic musings by 
a suggestion that their humble store of worldly 
wealth would not long support a pair of dream- 
ers — of idlers. 

Their fellow lodgers hardly caught a glimpse 
of the new comers save at meals. During those 
brief repasts how often Jessie, surrounded by 
curious eyes, longed for the privacy of her own 
chamber ! But she agreed with Herman that it 
was best to try and conform to the customs of 
the land in which they sojourned. 

Herman never foimd it difficult to exchange 
one occupation for another. C!onBtant mental 
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3mployment suppKed life-giving nourishment to 
Dody and spirit. He would cordially have agreed 
with Hillaxd, that, " to have something to do, and 
to do it, is the best appointment for us all." 

Jessie's gentle admonition brought the sight- 
seeing excursions to a sudden close. The next 
day, and the next, and the next, he devoted to 
interviews with managers. The season was so 
far advanced that situations in every stock com- 
pany were fiUed. 

The exuberant flow of Herman's spirits now 
began to ebb. 

He had gone to make one more trial. Jessie 
was musing upon the beloved ones far away, 
when Miss Pomeroy's card was placed in her 
hand, accompanied by a request that she might 
be received in Jessie's apartment. The petition 
was joyftdly granted. 

In a few minutes Miss Pomeroy had drawn 
firom Jessie the history of Herman's disappoint- 
ment. Before the advice on her lips could find 
utterance, Herman himself entered. 

Jessie's wistful eyes had read his face as he 
greeted her visitor. 

"I fear you have been unsuccessful again, 
Herman ! " she said in a sympathizing tone. 

" Yes." 

14* 
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" Have you appKed at the Museum ? " askec 
Miss Pomeroy. 

No — Herman had not done that. He wai 
rather shocked at the suggestion. He had neve 
contemplated the possibility of acting at t 
museum! That would be a degradation fo] 
which he was hardly prepared. Better travel witt 
a strolling company at once and exhibit in bams 

Miss Pomeroy readily explained to him tha 
" Museum " was only another name given t( 
a theatre, by means of which a certain narrow 
prejudice was " whipped round the post '' of con- 
science. That the same plays were representee 
in one as in the other — ^the same actors were tb( 
personators. The audiences of the Museum wen 
high-toned and appreciative. They were chiefl] 
composed of the religious portion of the com 
munity who eschew theatres. Even quaken 
flock to the museums. Herman must not quaire 
with names. 

Her listeners were only too willing to be con 
vinced. Before her visit concluded, Herman wai 
on his way to the Museum. When Miss Pom 
eroy took her leave, she bore with her the deUgirt 
ful consciousness that two heavy hearts had beei 
lightened by her presence. 

Herman was not thoroughly succeasfol in hii 
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irst interview with Mr. Saunders, the manager 
>f the Museum — ^but he received some ground 
for hope to find a precarious footing upon. After 
jeveral visits, and protracted discussions, a con- 
aract was finally drawn up, and Herman and 
fessie were engaged to share the business of 
eading lady and gentleman — a much higher 
position than they had occupied in the London 
lieatre they had just left. 

On the same day a commodious, closely 
packed trunk was sent to Jessie's chamber. It 
contained a variety of valuable contributions to 
h«r wardrobe. It was accompanied by no mes- 
sage, no name, but she knew that there was only 
one fiiend to whom she could be thus indebted. 

A comfortable chair had also mysteriously 
cnade its appearance in her room — a large, cush- 
ioned, rocA?iwg*-chair, which her English notions at 
first thought very odd — ^but which she soon pro- 
nounced comfortable and soothing in the extreme. 
It amused her to see how soon the restless Her- 
man fell into the American fashion of rocking 
unconsciously, while he was thinking, talking — 
even reading. Rocking-chairs were certainly 
invented to meet the demands of something in 
the unquiet American temperament with which 
Herman sympathized. 
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One day, when Jessie returned from a sh< 
walk, she found some pots of geranium in f 
bloom standing in her window. How 6 
wept at the sight! They reminded her so f 
cibly of Jeannie's hanging garden— of tl 
pleasant chamber where poor Jeannie now i 
alone. 

Another day, upon her table, lay several \ 
umes that could not fail to interest her — ^publi^ 
tions of standard American literature, but qu 
new to her. 

At another time, the most deliciously tempti 
basket of fruit awaited her. But there was ne 
note or card attached to these tokens, nor ( 
any message accompany them. They alws 
found their way to her room in some mysterii 
manner when she was absent. 

When she attempted to thank Miss Pomer 
the latter laughingly disclaimed all knowlec 
of her meaning. Jessie's gratitude could find 
expression in words, but it spoke in her loo 
her eyes that filled with tears, her hand t 
grasped that of her new friend with speak 
tenderness. 

For the next two months, Herman and Jes 
toiled nightly for the public amusement. Tl 
were required to memorize new parts aim 
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ilidly; to enact two characters every night; to 
fcady incessantly, but before the close of the 
ij^eason they were established favorites. > 
^ Herman still cherished his day'dreams — still 
Intertwined those two words as inseparable, 
i^ J^merica and Prosperity." 
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CHAPTER XnL 



VIRGINIA. 



A MusEUM-season often continues thronghc 
the summer. The members have no holidays tL 
in other theatrical companies. "When the perio| 
of Herman and Jessie's engagement expiiel 
their contract was instantly renewed. The ma^ 
ager had found them valuable acquisitions torn 
corps. 1 

Through the intense heat of a witherinj^ 
sultry summer — such a summer as the yoi 
. J7ge,. had ««, dre.^ of in «.» L* 
land, their labors, mental and physical, contini 
unabated. 

Jessie was frequently visited by Miss Pome 
roy, enlivened by her cheerfol conversation, anc 
soothed by her manifold delicate attentions. 

" How good you are ! I feel as though \ 
ought to thank you so much!" one day ex^ 
claimed the young actress to her friend. 

"Really? Then you feel as though yoc 
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tght to make me very uncomfortable, and I 
irdly expected that from you. Listen, and be- 
tve me, when I tell you that it gives me more 
flight to be able to offer you these trivial scr- 
ees than scnne really great benefit you might 
ceive could possibly impart to you. Thus, you 
e, 2/ott^Qxe not my debtor. I am in debt to 
leaven for the opportunity which it affords me 
' scattering a few humble flowers in your stony 
ithway. Do you not know that it is far more 
.essed to give than to receive ? " 

After that Jessie was silent ; not less grateful, 
at she felt that Miss Pomeroy spoke truth, that 
te greater felicity was the giver's. 

But Jessie had little leisure to devote to the 
RTcet, heart-refreshing communings of friendship. 
ler mornings were passed at rehearsal; her 
ironings on the stage, and the brief intervening 
eriod in study and the preparation of her ward- 
3be. 

Herman was as constantly occupied, but to 
im the incessant employment was invigorating, 
nd satisfied the cravings of his aspiring, ener- 
etic nature. 

He was developing unquestionable talents ; he 
ras learning to use his powers artistically; he 
jvelled in the sense of inspiration produced by 
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an entire abandonment to the witcshery of p 
sonation. 

Sometimes he was saddened by the thou{ 
that his once bright-hued English rose was dro( 
ing, fading ; that it struck no root in this forei 
soil. But no, that could not be; it was I 
the oppressive atmosphere that had sapped 
strength and paled its vivid colors ; the braci 
autumn winds would revive and retint the tra 
planted flower. He reassured himself with tin 
reflections, and Jessie smiled assent until tl 
became convictions. 

Autumn came with its sharp, easterly bias 
winter with its piercing cold ; its hills of sno 
its frosted trees glittering with pendant icic 
The wellspring of life seemed chilled and froj 
in Jessie's feeble frame. She struggled on, vi 
fitful strength, until December. ^ Christmas mc 
ing that broke so brightly, in spite of its sev 
greeting, upon thousands of merry hearts, foi 
Jessie unable to leave her conch. 4 Her illo 
took the form of debility, amounting to compl 
prostration, and attended by a slight cough. 

For several weeks, her entreaties, conveyed 
the manager through Herman, prevented 
permanent engagement of any substitute v 
could take her place in the company. Bai 
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iras soon apparent that her efforts to rally were 
3raitles3. Her situation was transfeired to an- 
other. 

Every moment of Herman's time, not engrossed 
ivithin the walls of the Musenm, was passed by 
resale's couch. He even studied his parts, seated 
by her side. Her fond eyes rested on his face ; 
■he heard the low murmuring of his voice ; she 
orouM not distract his attention by a word, but 
his presence soothed and comforted her. 

Never before had Jessie's likeness to her sister 
been so striking. Sometimes Herman almost 
bncied that fragile, recumbent form, that worn 
ftce, those soft, mournful eyes, were Jeannie's. 
Por Jessie's eyes had ever been filled with lustre ; 
her countenance dimpled with animation ; her 
cheeks had stolen their bloom from the peach ; 
her form was a model of rounded symmetry. 

Thus the winter snows melted away and spring 
put on her robe of vivid green, and summer her 
mantle, emJ)roidered with flowers and gemmed 
with fruits, but Herman's Rose of beauty revived 
not with the spring — bloomed not again with the 
kindred summer flowers. 

It was strange to see how gentle and patient 
he had become through this long season of watch- 
ing and anxiety. The attrition of sorrow had 

15 
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rounded and smoothed down fhe sharpnesses of I. 
his impnlsive character. In tending the deal 
invalid, all the softness of his nature had been 
called forth. He saw her bright spirit hovering 
on the borders of the eternal land, and he 
thought, as he had never done before, of bis 
fitness (or rather unfitness) to follow her there — 
to walk with her hand in hand through the glori 
ous realms of the hereafter. 

Every week Jessie received a letter of love from j 
her far-off sister. Jeannie wrote so graphically j 
that when her letters were received she became ' 
present — she was holding her beloved sister'a 
hand, and her dulcet tones were sounding in 
Jessie's ears. Jessie always kept the last letter 
beside her, or beneath her pillow, until it was 
replaced by another. Many times, each day, 
when Herman was absent, it was unfolded and 
reperused ; — sometimes she kissed the senseless 
paper messenger and talked to it as if it were a 
living thing. Jessie, in spite of her exhausted 
state, answered these loved epistles with neve^ 
failing regularity. But she forbore to tell her 
sister how she yearned and pined for her compan- 
ionship — ^for her child's presence — for the hum- 
blest home or shelter in " that sweet Isle of Isles 
the Queen," — how impossible it seemed for her 
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Kopes and affections to shoot their fibres into, or 
draw their nourishment from, this foreign earth. 

Miss Pomeroy had brought to Jessie's bedside 
her own family physician. He pronounced the 
case to be one over which medical skill has little 
power. 

" This climate is too rough and positive for 
such an ethereal being — ^you must take her to the 
South " — ^he said to Herman. 

The tide of prosperity had flowed wilh a ftill 
sea towards Herman. His prospects in Boston 
nightly grew more briUiant. When the manager 
received an intimation that Herman Landor 
must relinquish his engagement, he made an ofler 
to double or treble his salary. He had already 
separated his name from that of the stock com- 
pany and announced him as a star. 

Herman turned his eyes from the letter that 
contained this proposal, to the pallid face of his 
young wife, and did not for an instant waver in 
his decision. 

He applied at once to southern managers. 

As though to test his power of resisting tempta- 
tion, he now received an offer from the theatre of 
highest standing in Boston. He was ambitious, 
as we have seen. He gloried in the profession in 
which he now found himself qualified to shine. 
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but his love for Jessie stifled the noisy promptings'P 
of ambition and professional pride. He retumedf 
a grateful, but unqualified, refusal. The same 
day he accepted a very moderate proposal for his 
services as leading man in the only theatre at 
Richmond, Virginia. Easily reconciled to change, 
he contemplated his visit to the Queen State with 
pleasure. 

" Massachusetts and yirginia ! the two States • 
in the days of Washington most prominent and j 
most closely leagued in the bonds of fellowship— 
I shall have seen them both ! " he exclaimed en< 
thusiastically. 

It was in the month of October that the young 
actor and his invalid wife turned their faces 
southward. They journeyed very slowly, for the 
slightest exertion seemed to exhaust Jessie's 
almost expended strength. 

Herman constructed a rude couch, composed of 
slats of wood, resembling those of a bed, and fas- 
tened together by small strips of leather. These 
wooden slats, folded into a small compass, could 
be readily carried about. In the railway car- 
riages they were spread out, supported by oppo- 
site scats, and covered with shawls, travelling 
blankets, &c. With a pillow for the head, a 
tolerably comfortable couch was thus ingenioualy 
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provided. Jessie seldom sat up during the jour- 
ney. 

Miss Pomeroy, with her characteristic thought- 
fulness, had written to some friends in Richmond, 
to secure the travellers pleasant apartments in a 
quiet hotel. 

Though the journey could be accomplished in 
a couple of days, it had consumed a week when 
Herman bore his half-lifeless wife to her chamber 
in their winter home. 

Miss Pomeroy's southern Mends were prompt 
in calling upon the suffering stranger. But 
Jessie could not overcome her truly English 
reserve, and her natural timidity was greatly 
increased when she accidentally learned that, in 
Virginia, a canon of the church prohibits its 
members from attending dramatic representa- 
tions.* Thus the acted drama seemed placed 
without the pale of good. She knew nothing of 
the arguments which might be used in extenua- 
tion of so narrow an edict. Much that to her 
seemed the growth of bigotry did not deserve a 
name so solemnly harsh. Traditional prejudice — 
the excitement produced by the burning of a 
theatre, in which many valuable lives were lost — 

* Canon XIX. of the revised Constitution and Canons of the Pro- 
lestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Virginia. 

15* 
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perhaps some abuses of the theatre itself, and a| 
want of desire, or power, to suppress them, on thej 
part of the public — ^these causes might have fiur- 
nished a fitter appellation for the source whence 
this edict emanated. 

To an English actress the bare fact of such a 
restriction augured contracted minds and unex- 
panded hearts. K the drama was denounced, so 
must its exponents be! She shrank from all 
association with those who regarded with scorn 
that profession which, to her, a mother had dig^ 
nified and sanctified. 

Truly spoke the lips of a wise and God-loving 
minister of the Gospel* at a later day, " He is no 
benefactor of the human race who invents new 
and imaginary sins. We have plenty of old and 
real ones." * ♦ ♦ « j^^ ^g not fancy that we 
are serving the cause of godliness, when we are 
discouraging recreations. Let us be hearty in 
our pleasures as in our work, and not think that 
the gracious Being who has made us so open- 
hearted to delight, looks with dissatisfaction at 
our enjoyment, as a hard task-master might, who 
in the glee of his slaves could see only a hin- 
derance to their profitable working." 

* Rev. Dr. Bellows, 
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Even had . Jessie's strength permitted, she 
wonld have had no deshre to leave her chamber. 

In vain Herman described to her the landscape 
beauties of this city, reared on hills, whose every 
street, at sudden bends, reveals some picturesque 
prospect ; or told her of the garden-begirt houses, 
the magnificent magnolia-trees (especial objects 
of admiration to all northern strangers) that stood, 
green-liveried sentinels, at so many doors. Jessie 
dung to retirement. She knew nothing of the 
hospitable hearts that dwelt in those tasteful 
mansions. This city must ever seem to her a 
place in which her body sojourned in isolation, 
but where her heart was not. She was more a 
recluse in this crowded town, than the crippled 
Jeannie in her solitary little chamber at the top 
of the theatre. 

Jessie wronged not a few kind and liberal spirits 
by her conclusions, drawn from appearances. 
There was at least a trio of ladies of unquestion- 
able social position, of high cultivation, of blame- 
less lives, whose generous natures led them to 
stretch out a ready hand to cheer the faltering 
step, to wreathe the aching brow, to watch over 
the uncertain fate of the struggling artist; a trio 
whose names were embalmed in the heart of many 
a poor actor and actress as the most precious and 
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revered memory to which gratitude could clinj 
But Jessie, through her own fault, knew them no) 

In Herman's absence a colored domestic, desig 
nated as "Aunt Sylvia," was Jessie's sole, bD 
constant companion. 

Aunt Sylvia, in common with those of her race 
looked down with supreme contempt upon " poo 
white trash." This is the appellation commonl; 
given by negroes to persons who are not sui 
rounded by the appliances of wealth and famil] 
She at first treated the actor's wife as though i 
were a condescension to serve her. But Jessie' 
mild tones and gentle ways soon found an avenu 
to the kind heart that beat in her swarthy boson 

Then Aunt Sylvia had " gotten religion," an 
was a devotee after her own peculiar fashioi 
There is little doubt that the religious impulse 
of the colored population are remarkably strong 
But religion, to be received' by them, must tak 
some boisterous, highly stimulating form. ] 
must find vent in declamation, and groans, an 
protestations, and constant psalm-singing, an 
the rejection of certain so-called amusement 
The calm, certain faith, the settied principle, th 
life of daily, unostentatious goodness, which coi 
stituted Jessie's piety, Aimt Sylvia could nevi 
have comprehended. 
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The generality of colored people, in Richmond, 
lore Baptists. Aunt Sylvia had been immersed — 
Ikad made open profession of faith — ^had renounced 
Certain vain pleasures, such as dancing, sight- 
seeing, and merry making. A theatre, to which 
die husband of her invalid charge belonged — ay, 
9iat was the devil's workshop, and no mistake! 
iLunt Sylvia had great concern about poor 
Bessie's soul ; she hoped that it might be saved ; 
^e was quite secure about her own, and was 
Always hankering after the guardianship of other 
|)eople's. 

" Ah ! Missus, I wish you'd made your blessed 
bed in Heaven. I vdsh you had! I'se done 
gone and renounced de world myself. I don't 
believe but dat you couldn't do no better dan 
jus follow old Sylvy. Tse been wrastlin in 
prayer for ye, and I want to hear ye a shoutin 
ballelujahs ! " 

Thus she would address Jessie, in pitying tones, 
and with many doleful shakes ob her Madras 
kerchiefed head. 

" You're very good to think of me," answered 
Jessie meekly. 

" It's de Lord dats a thinking ob you, honey, 
and it's his mouthpiece I am, jus as Aaron was 
Moseses. I tell you, young marster ought jus to 
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give up dem courses ob play acting. Oh ! : 
fearful in de sight ob de Lord ! " and An 
Sylvia wrung her hands and groaned deeply. 

Jessie was too feeble to remonstrate ; she coi; 
only answer, " I will talk to you about that wh 
I am better, Aunt Sylvia." 

" It's too weak you are now, honey, st 
enough, but you'll give de matter an early sidei 
tion, won't ye ? And Til send up a prayer to 
Lord dat he'll give ye your own time for repei 
ing. For Fm afraid your salvation's duberson 
any how. So now, go you to sleep, honey^ for ( 
present." 

Aunt Sylvia, on many other occasions^ stro 
to lure Jessie into religious discussions. Jesf 
admired the old black woman's earnestness, b 
she would not argue with her. All contenti< 
'was so revolting to her mild nature that, 
Goethe said, " K Raphael had painted it, ai 
Shakespeare dramatized it, it would not be e 
durable." 

Herman had his way to make in a firesh fie! 
before this unknown audience. He came 
them an unheralded stranger, and he had i 
his laurels to win anew. He toiled untiling 
but reward came slowly. His impatience v 
calmed down in the severe schools through whi 
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was passing. Perseverance had taken its 
and walked hand in hand with energy. 
^ The theatre closed at the end of April. The 
^ason had been unusually prosperous. Herman 
^oeived an offer to take the head of the company 
Igain in the autumn. He hesitated about ac- 
l^pting. The climate had not materially bene- 
^ied Jessie. The cold was much less intense 
ikan in Boston, but the houses were lightly built, 
|tod did not offer the same protection against the 
ither. True, the balmy spring air that revivi- 
all nature, had not breathed on Jessie in vain. 

e recovered sufficiently to be able to take short 
htombles, leaning on Herman's arm, and a faint 
teie returned to her cheek ; but the low, deep 
toough still struck like a knell upon his ear ; and 
Hke hurried pulse, and burning hands, told that the 
Bres of disease were only smothered, not extin- 
guished; they were slowly consuming the sources 
pf life. 

" Travel with your wife," was the medical ad- 
Irtce he received. " Change of scene — fresh air- 
beautiful prospects, will do more to invigorate her 
Ifaan all the medicine that was ever concocted." 

Travel ! that was always a delightful sound to 
Berman, and Jessie smiled hopefully when it was 
Uttered, for she too shared her husband's passion 
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for picturesque scenery, and note-worthy sight 
And they were in Virginia — ^that Queen of State 
so richly endowed with mountains, forests, rivei 
springs, mines! Virginia, the Mother of il 
English Colonies, in whose bosom Freedom w 
born — Virginia, the home of Washington, t 
greatest of heroes and of men! They agre 
that their first pilgrimage should be to the sp 
he had called home, while Uving, and where I 
ashes were entombed. 

Then, if Jessie's strength permitted, they wot 
cross that magnificent chain of mountains — ^t 
Blue Ridge, — would visit the wonderful Natii 
Bridge, and Weyer's far-famed cave, and soi 
of those much-talked of springs, — ^the white si 
phur, or the red, or the yellow, the Alum Spring 
or the Sweet Springs ! " They might perha 
restore you ! " said Herman. 

But a nervous tremor seized Jessie at t 
very thought of this last proposition. To 
brought in contact with strangers at a fashic 
able watering-place would have been torture. 

" Not to the Springs, Herman. Let us lea 
them out of the journey. They would i 
benefit me." 

"As you will, little wife, but where shall 
go first ? " 
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" Oh ! to Mount Vernon," exclaimed Jessie, 
^^ If there w^ere but one spot that I could visit in 
this beautifal land, it would be the memory- 
hallowed home and grave of the father of his 
C50untry. No land contains such ashes as those ! " 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



MOUNT VERNON. 
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■r 

Aunt Sylvia, was not spaxing of tender ad- ^^ 
monitions to Herman and Jessie on the morning '? 
that they started on their excursion. With truly r 
maternal interest she made the needful prepara- 
tions, busied herself with oacking, in the most 
efficient manner, and spared Jessie all avoidable 
fatigue. 

Jessie gratefully clasped the ebon hand of the 
affectionate old woman, and promised that she 
would return, looking much stronger, in three days. 

On a balmy May morning they took their 
seats in the early train to Aquia Creek, and 
reached Washington, by steamboat, at two 
o'clock. 

Jessie was so much fatigued that she at once 
sought repose, but she read Herman's indina^ 
tions too clearly to desire that he would remain 
at her side. At her earnest request he left her, 
and was soon exploring the seat of govermnent 
in his usual impetuous, rapid style, gathering 
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infarmation as he went firom every chance asso- 
ciate of the honr. 

The next morning found Jessie wonderfully 
■revived. It was long since Herman had beheld 
Iter so cheerful, so almost merry as when they 
^ent on board the small steamboat that conveyed 
pilgrims to " Washington's beloved Mount 
Vernon," his "earthly paradise," as it is styled 
by his illustrious chronicler, Washington Irving. 
Her look and tone recalled the image of her 
^&rmer buoyant self, and Herman sighed when 
iind remembered what a change love for him had 
mought. 

During her residence in Virginia she had ap- 
peared singularly depressed. Her mind had be- 
come almost morbidly sensitive on the " subject 
of her husband's profession. She held herself 
I fio shrinkingly aloof from those who would wil- 
\ lingly have become her friends, that there was no 
opportunity of discovering that she labored under 
I a delusion, and misjudged the opinions and incli- 
; nations of many. 

! Her thoughts constantly and painfully dwelt 
' on one subject. Even as she sat, musingly, on 
' the deck of the steamboat, gazing upon the calm 
i waters, through which they were somewhat 

■ dowly ploughing their -way, she turned to Her- 

I 
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man and exclaimed, « Washington was a mei 
ber of the Episcopal church, was he not ? H 
piety was the crown of his greatness? Wl 
can dispute that he was as good as he w 
heroic ? that he set a public example by his o^ 
irreproachable line of conduct ? Yet history tc 
tifies that he was a lover of the drama ; that 1 
delighted in theatrical representations ; that whi 
he entered a theatre, he was cheered by the auc 
ence, and with cordial dignity acknowledged tl 
greeting. Can his countrymen, then, his V 
ginia brethren in particular, have the temerity 
denoimce what he approved? They must a 
proach, surpass his virtues before they gain t 
right to judge, condemn his actions." 

" Two facts ! " replied Herman gaily. « Tl 
one to be drawn from inference, the former h: 
torical, and most pleasant for such as you and 
to contemplate. Washington certainly approv 
of dramatic representations, and apparently sor 
of his countrymen differ with him in opinio 
His predilection for the drama is farther prov 
by the private theatricals over which he himse 
presided in the Presidential mansion." 

" True — it cheers me to remember that! 
have had need of such recollections since I livi 
in Virginia. The oppression which the hea' 
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land of opinion has laid upon me is removed 
when I reflect that this is the man to whose 
greatness and goodness both continents have 
ione homage. Do you remember those lines of 
Byron's, 

* Where may the wearied eye repose 

When gazmg on the Great; 
Where neither guilty glory glows 
Kor despicable state ? 
Yes one, the first, the best, the last, 
The Gincinnatus of the West, 
Whom envy dared not hate, 
Bequeathed the name of Washington 
To make men blush there was but one ! "* 

At this moment they drew near the rude 
wharf; the boat stopped; and the crowd of pas- 
sengers landed. 

By a narrow pathway they ascended a majes- 
tic hill thickly draped with trees. The sun 
scarcely found its way through the luxuriant 
foliage. They mounted slowly, but had only 
spent a few minutes in ascending, when they 
came suddenly upon a picturesque nook, where a 
cluster of unostentatious, white marble shafts, 
shot from greenly sodded earth, inclosed by iron 
railings. These unpretending monuments mark 
the localities where repose the mortal remains of 
Washington's kindred. 

Just beyond stands a square brick-building. 

16* 
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In the centre you eee an iron gate. Here 
crowd pauses in reverential silence. Men 
their hats and women bow their heads. YcJ 
behold within, two sarcophagi, lu those moulc 
ering tomba lie the ashes of the great Washingto 
and Ills wife. 

Not a word is uttered as the crowd 8t« 
gazing on this lowly receptacle of the dnst 
America's mighty dead- 
Are there any in that group who can s 
" this Was our country's father ? " K there fa 
can they stand pilgrims at that grave withoi 
Washington's examples, his counsels, his word 
heretofore, it may be, half forgotten, stealing bac 
into their minds, until the sense of reverence an 
gratitude is deepened almost to awe 1 Do they 
not feel that Washington's spirit is abroad in 
the world, filling the souls of a heaven-favored 
people with the love of freedom and of countrj; 
though hia ashes are gathered here ? 

Some one moves to pass on, and with tbat 
first step the spell is broken ; others follow, Her- 
man and Jessie linger last. After a period of 
mate and moving reflection, they turn away and 
slowly approach the mansion that in simple, 
rural stateliness, stands upon a noble promontory, 
belted with woods, and half-girdled by the spark- 
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Hug waters of the Potomac which flow in a semi- 
Ifeiide around a portion of the mount. 

The water and woodland view from the por- 
iico is highly imposing. But it was not the mere 
lecognition of the picturesque and beautiful in 
nature that moved Herman and Jessie. They 
iwould have felt that they were on holy ground, 
had the landscape been devoid of natural charm. 
Here the feet of the first of heroes had trod ; — 
here in boyhood he had sported with his beloved 
brother Lawrence ; — ^in those forests, those deep- 
wooded glens, he had hunted, when a stripling, 
by the side of old Lord Fairfax ; — ^here he took 
his first lessons in the art of *war ; — ^to this home 
he brought his bride; — ^by this old-fashioned, 
hospitable-looking fireside, he sat with that dear 
and faithful wife ; — beneath yonder alley of lofty 
trees he has often wandered by her side ; — here 
he indulged the agricultural tastes in which he 
delighted; — ^here resigned his Cincinnatus voca- 
tion and bade adieu to his cherished home at the 
Summons of his country. Here his wife received 
;he letter which told her that he had been ap- 
)ointed commander-in-chief of the army; — here, 
vhen the glorious struggle closed at the trumpet 
lotes of victory — ^when the British had retired — 
vhen, with tears coursing down his benignant. 
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manly countenance, he had uttered a touching 
farewell — ^bestowed a paternalbenediction on the 
American army, and resigned all public service — 
here he returned, thinking to resume the rural 
pursuits that charmed him, and to end his days 
in peace ! Here are the trees — the shrubbery he 
planted with his own hands, and noted in his 
diary ; — ^here are the columns of the portico round 
which he twined the coral honeysuckle ; — ^the ivy 
he transplanted still clings to yonder garden 
wall ; — these vistas he opened through yon pine 
groves to command far-off views! Here the 
valiant Lafayette sojourned with him; there 
hangs the key of the Bastile which he presented 
Here flocked the illustrious men of all climes, and 
were received with warm, unpretending, almost 
rustic hospitality. Here the French Houdon 
modelled his statue, and the English Pine painted 
his portrait, and caused that jocose remark, " I am 
so hackneyed to the touches of the painters' 
pencil that I am altogether at their beck, and ut 
like ' Patience on a monument ! ' " 

Then came another summons from the land he 
had saved, and he was chosen by unanimous 
voice its chief ruler. 

Thousands of men, women, and children. Bent 
up acclamations, and called down blessings on his 
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lead, as he made his triumphal progress from 
INf ount Vernon to New York, to take the Presi- 
iential oath. The roar of cannon rent the air.* 
The streets, through which he passed, were illumi- 
nated and decked with flags and wreaths. Bon- 
Bres blazed on the hills. From ships and boats 
Boated festive decorations. At Gray's Ferry he 
passed under triumphal arches. On the bridge 
across the Assumpink, (the very bridge over which 
te had retreated in such blank despair before the 
army of Comwallis on the eve of the battle of 
Trinceton,) thirteen pillars, twined with laiirel and 
evergreens, were reared by woman's hands. The 
Ibremost of the arches those columns supported, 
"bore the inscription, " The Defender of the 
Mothers will be the Protector of the Daughters." 
Mothers, with their white-robed daughters, were 
assembled beneath the vernal arcade. Thirteen 
maidens scattered flowers beneath his feet as they 
sang, an ode of gratulation. The people's hero 
ever after spoke of this tribute as the one that 
touched him most deeply. 

When his first Presidential term expired and 
his heart yearned for the peace of his domestic 
hearth, the entreaties of Jefferson, Randolph, and 
Hamilton, forced him to forget that home for the 
one he held in the hearts of patriots, and to allow 
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his name to be used a second time. A secondj 
time he was unanimously elected to preside ove^ 
his country's welfare. But, the period happilj^ 
expired, he thankfully laid aside the mantle of i 
state, the sceptre of power, and, five days afterl 
the inauguration of Adams, returned here to hilj 
Mount Vernon home. And here the good 8e^j 
vant, whom his Lord, when he came, found watch- 
ing and ready, calmly yielded up his breath, ex-' 
claiming, " It is well ! " and his spirit was waftedj 
to Heaven by the blessings of his enfranchised^ 
countrymen. 

Such were the events upon which Herman and 
Jessie conversed during the hours that glided 
away at Mount Vernon. 

Herman could not but wonder, and not whoDy 
without indignation, that while the earthly dwell- 
ings of so many men, rendered illustrious by their 
genius or their great deeds, were held scu^red in the 
old world, this home of America's peerless patriot, 
the most hallowed ground of the new land, had 
not been snatched from the chances of profana- 
tion and ruin, and set apart as a shrine to which 
young and old might make pilgrimages, and be 
inspired with holy and patriotic emotions as they 
visited the scenes consecrated by the memory— 
the virtues, of the departed hero. 
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The day for that token of a nation's reverence 
b — will come " — answered Jessie confidently, 
e land is young — ^it has not had time, in its 
ling struggle for existence, to claim to itself 
omb upon which the spirit of liberty sits en- 
led. But Mount Vernon will not be dese- 
id, K governments are forgetful, there are 
nany grateful hearts in the breasts of Ameri- 
women for Mount Vernon, the home of their 
;r, to become a ruin. What did you tell me of 
aising of the Bunker Hill Monument ? When 
shrank at the prospect of failure, did not 
lan press forward and finish what their 
lers began ? And may not the efforts of the 
ful and devoted women of the land preserve, 
rine Mount Vernon ? " 

Enthusiast ! " said Herman, " do you suppose 
could accomplish such an Herculean task ? " 
Yes " — ^replied Jessie with fervor, " that, or any 
I and holy work to which they devote their 
energies. Let but a master-spirit ( Heave n- 
)inted) lead them and mark out the way — one 
e, self-sacrificing and wholly unselfish, patri- 
woman, and thousands of hands and hearts 
labor with her — ^they will share her laurels, 
the work will truly be hers, and it will surely 
ccomplished." 
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At this moment the sounding of a bell 
warning that the boat was about to re 
and they reluctantly retraced their steps tc 
wharf. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



THE NATURAL BRIDGE. 



The next morning Herman and Jessie returned 
to Richmond. Aunt Sylvia's shining ebon face 
was the first to greet them as they entered the 
hotel. What a row of glittering teeth her broad 
smile of welcome disclosed ! Herman had hardly 
lifted Jessie frotn the carriage when she found 
herself in the old Auntie's arms, almost stifled by 
the heartiness of her hug. 

" It's old Sylvy dat's glad in her heart to see 
yoTi, my young missus ! Fse gwine to send up a 
shout ob thanksgiving dis night cause Fse got ye 
back safe. Ye always peared just like a lamb to 
old Sylvy, and she missed ye strayed from de fold. 
How you do, young marster ? " shaking hands 
violently, in the warmth of her affection, with 
Herman. " Are you gwine to take up de young 
missus, or has she gotten her legs again ? " 

"I can walk, thank you, Aunt Sylvia," said 
Jessie gratefully. " You see travelling has done 
me good. I am much stronger already.'^ 

17 
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As Jessie and Herman ascended the stair, Aunt 
Sylvia followed, ejaculating, " De Lord's had 
mercy on her, sure enough She'll be spared to 
become a servant ob de Lord's yet — a brand 
snatched from de burning! She'll sing her 
hallelujah before de tabernacle ob de Lord — she 
will!" 

After two days' rest, Jessie declared herself 
quite refreshed. She begged that they might 
commence their journey to the Natural Bridge 
on the next morning. They were to start early. 
Aunt Sylvia roused them just as the sun shot his 
first golden rays through the night clouds. The 
motherly old woman had prepared for Jessie and 
insisted upon her drinking a cup of hot coflfee 
" to keep out de damp air," and thrust into her 
travelling reticule a " snack," wrapped in paper, 
to refresh her on the road. 

The travellers were comfortably seated in the 
Danville cars a little before six, and reached 
Lynchburg at one o'clock, whirling onward to 
Buford's Gap, where they arrived at half-past 
two. 

Herman and Jessie were lost in admiratioii of 
the constantly changing but ever pictorial beauty 
of the scenery which they flew past, on " vapory 
pinions;" the rolling, undulating ground, now 
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swelling into verdant hills, now sinking into 
smooth, green valleys; the pleasant groves erf 
pine, cedar, arbor vitse, scattered at intervals ; 
the loftj umbrage of majestic oaks, with their 
shining, sharply cut leaves; the bright foliage 
of the mountain laurel, in its first, soft, spring 
freshness ; the tremulous sunbeams quivering 
through a vernal screen, and flinging shadows 
over the living landscape that vary in tint as the 
hues of a kaleidoscope ; the ground, '^ fresh cloven 
by the plough," and giving promise of golden 
harvests ; the James River, winding its murmur- 
ing way through willow-firinged banks, and break- 
ing ever and anon at unexpected turns upon 1^ 
eager sight ! 

And now they catch a momentary glimpse of 
the magnificent mountain range called the Blue 
Ridge. The regal mountains disappear as the 
train rushes onward. Now, in the purple dis- 
tance, the Peaks of Otter, crowned with an aerial 
diadem of amethysts, shoot up in stately, solitary 
grandeur against the horizon. 

The train has reached its destination. 

" Can it be eight hours and a half since we left 
Richmond ? " exclaimed Jessie. 

" It hardly seemed one hour to me !" answered 
Herman. 
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They are at Buford's G^p. They enter the 
stagecoach. Jessie declares she has never seen 
a coach so comfortable. It is not three o'clock 
when they commence ascending the Blue Badge, 
which they must traverse before they can reach 
Buchanan. The winding road runs through a 
noble forest of gigantic growth. At every in- 
stant new views of the wonderful mountain-chain 
burst on the enraptured gaze of the travellers. 
And what marvellous variety of coloring ! One 
mountain appears tinged with a rich purple hue 
so dark that it becomes almost black, contrasted 
with the ethereal blue against which it reposes; 
the neighboring mountain seems a shelving sea 
of vivid green, with the shadow of the douds 
trembling on its bosom. And that mountain 
yonder — a pearly light drops down its sides be- 
tween long streaks of gray ; its bride-like com- 
panion is robed in a filmy white garment, with 
misty folds of opal 

Jessie's keen enjoyment of the sublime and 
beautiful is quickened to ecstasy, because Her- 
man's arm is about her, his voice in her ears, his 
eyes, when turned from nature's glorious pano- 
rama, are looking into hers. Their spirits are 
attuned to the same key of exalted admiration. 
It is a halcyon season for them. There most be 
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iieaven within to make heaven around — ^we 
3arry our heaven about with us, — ^thus they 
[nade and found theirs. 

The stage moved very slowly. 

** Oh ! let us walk," said Jessie, " we can easily 
keep up with the coach. We must not lose the 
least portion of this grandly beautiful scenery." 

** Are you strong enough ? " asked Herman 
tenderly. 

« Yes — yes — ^these mountains quite lift me out 
of myself, and make me fc^get my own feeble* 
ness." 

Herman descended, and Jessie sprang from the 
coach with an elastic bound to which she bad 
long been a stranger. 

The earth exhaled a refreshing odor, that min« 
gled with the delicious aroma of the blossoming 
locust, and greeted them with a fragrant wel- 
come. The dogwood spread wide its branching 
arms, covered with white blossoms, as though to 
overshadow them. Wild flowers, in luxuriant 
profusion, had pierced the tender earth, and 
hung their floral wreaths on the mountain's 
side to gladden their eyes. 

Herman hardly waited for Jessie's bidding to 
clamber up the steep ascent and gather violets 
(very large ones, of darkly rich hue), mountain 

17* 
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pinks ; bright scarlet flowers, for which they knew 
no name ; the lily-shaped, snowy clusters of the 
whortleberry blossoms; honeysuckles in abun- 
dance, some rose-tinted, some of a coral hue, 
some of a deep salmon color. The luxuriant 
buds of the rhododendron gave abundant prom- 
ise, but none were yet in bloom. 

Jessie paused in admiration before a tree 
decorated, &om its very crown, with white tassels 
that swept the ground, or floated on the air when 
stirred by the lightest breeze. 

" Pray, Herman, inquire the name of that tree. 
I have never seen one like it. How graceful! 
how delicate ! how beautiful ! " 

" They call it the fringe-tree," replied the driver 
to Herman's inquiry. 

A more apposite name could not have been 
chosen. 

Just then Herman caught sight of a hawtiiom, 
upon which a single branch still lingered in 
bloom ; he broke it ofl* hastily, and brought it to 
Jessie. 

" Do you remember the day upon which I first 
saw you, Jessie ? Your arms were filled with 
May-bloom! But the flowers of the hawthorn 
here, you see, are smaller, and have not bo roseate 
a tint as in England." 
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As Jessie took the branch, ber thoughts flew 
back to the little chamber which she had entered 
with such a joyons, careless heart on that memor- 
able morning. The mystic branch had invoked 
the image of her far-off' sist^ — ^a vision of her 
absent child ! She had felt no fatigue until that 
moment. Now she clung to Herman's arm, and 
^^gg^d him to place her again in the coach. 
These memories have suddenly sapped her 
strength. 

Herman had not noticed her agitation; he 
thought she was simply tired. She sat silent, 
with the bright flowers heaped on her lap, and 
the one hawthorn branch laid above the rest, — 
her eyes were fixed on that alone ; but Herman 
was gazing from the window with unabated 
enjoyment. 

They had reached the summit, and Jessie was 
roused from her reverie by the grand descent 
which the coach made with locked wheels. They 
were rushing, plunging down an almost perpen- 
dicular road. The heaven-embracing mountains 
around were bathed in the crimson and gold of 
the setting sun — now fading into violet, now 
melting into gray. The rapid motion of the 
coach, the gazing down upon the lofty eminences 
to which they before looked up, the dashing past 
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them, was startling, almost bewildering. Perb 
nothing less exciting could have recalled Jess 
thoughts to a consciousness of the present hou: 

About seven in the evening, the travel 
arrived at the pretty village of Buchanan, in 
valley of Virginia, and entered a modest, "w 
kept hotel. 

Behind the house looms up Purgatory mo 
tain, with its bleak, burnt, rugged surface c 
trasting strangely with its richly wooded mo 
tain neighbors. 

Purgatory creek runs from the mounta: 
base, its dark, sluggish waters not inapproprial 
named. 

This mountain had been set on fire some ye 
before, and its verdure completely destroyed. 

As the queen of night rose above the unsigl 
pile, her beautifying presence changed the som 
mists to silver, and enveloped the arid mount 
in a mantle of glittering haze. So the heave 
light of truth clothes some harsh reality of 
with comforting loveliness. 

At eight in the morning, Herman and Jet 
seated themselves in a light vehicle, which tl 
hired at the inn, and took their way through 
verdant valley of Virginia towards the Nati 
Bridge. 
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The Blue Badge, -with amaranthine wreaths 
of mist encircling its augast brows, was con- 
stantly in view. The land was 

" Dimpled close with hill and valley, 
Dimpled yery close with shade." 

Fertile glades spread their emerald carpeting on 
every side. AU nature was instinct with life. 
Now and then the murmur of some silver-toned 
brook caught the ear, and its waters, irrigating 
the green pastures, flashed and danced in the 
sunshine. 

A jocose driver, yclept Camper, amused the 
[;ravellers by his comic snatches of songs, often 
appropriate to the subject of conversation, his 
ipt queries, and quaint, unsolicited discussions 
^f the topics of the day. 

They drove across the wonderful bridge with- 
out being aware of their passage. The sides are 
renced in to guard against accidents. When 
Camper laughingly informed them that they had 
passed over, Jessie's disappointment was so great 
that he repented of the trick with which he was 
wont to surprise traveUers. 

They had travelled one hundred and seventy- 
bwo miles west of the city of Richmond. 

Just beyond the bridge is a small rustic hotel, 
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(with somewhat primitive accommodations,) a 
here the party alight. They are impatient 
behold the wondrous arch, and a guide is fi 
nished at once. 

He conducted them down a steep declivity, < 
the mountain's side, which led beneath the brid{ 
The road was rough and wild, but its sylv 
beauty made amends. Herman was intent < 
supporting Jessie, for the sharp stones, more tbi 
once, cut through the too delicate covering of fa 
feet. He did not note what progress they mad 
he hardly looked up. 

They were just half-way to the bridge. " L 
me sit here for a moment," said Jessie ; ^' I a: 
so much exhausted, I must rest." 

They sat down on a smooth stone beneath tt 
shadow of a spreading cedar. They raised the 
eyes — an involuntary exclamation of amazemei 
broke from their lips at the stupendous sigl 
before them ! They had caught the first glimpt 
of the mighty bridge, standing out £rom the ve 
dant woodland that mantled its sides. 

For a few moments they gazed, awe-stmd 
upon the imposing spectacle. Then adow 
Jessie's cheeks the tears rained in rapid showers. 

To her who sought for Grod's presence ever 
where — ^who traced the workings of his Almighl 
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nd in humblest things, how overwhelmingly 
Ls its potent touch revealed here ! 
The grandeur — the sublimity of this architec- 
•e of Divine execution seemed to raise her up 
near to her Creator that her whole soul was 
illed with emotion. 

Herman gazed in rapt astonishment, as one 
idenly petrified. 

* Can Niagara be more wonderful than this 
[antic arch ? " he ejaculated after a long silence. 

* Not so high," answered the guide, interpreting 
words literally. *' The bridge is fifty-five feet 

fher than the falls of Niagara." 

* Let us go on ! Let us approach," half whis- 
:ed Jessie. 

With slow, almost with reverent steps, they 
iw nearer and nearer. 

Beneath the bridge runs Cedar Creek, leaping 
5r the stones with a low, gurgling, musical 
ce, as though it were murmuring a continual 
nn of [»raise for the mighty work above. 
The water sometimes rises six or seven feet, 
b it was now so low that Herman, Jessie, and 
ir guide could pass beneath the bridge, spring- 
; from rock to rock, until they reached a little 
ind perfectly dry, and directly under the centre 
the arch. 
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Here they sat down in the cool shadow of tt 
towering bulwark, and contemplated the scene. 

The guide told them that the bridge ws 
formed of limestone rock — ^was three hundre 
feet high — ^was forty feet thick — ^the chasm fifl 
feet wide at the bottom and forty at the top — ^bi 
these arithmetical calculations rather jarred o 
their ears. 

How Jessie wished that the guide would lea^ 
them to muse alone! As she looked up wit 
swimming eyes, it seemed to her as though th 
triumphal arch of nature touched the cerulea 
dome above. 

The summit is fringed with trees that lean ove 
as if peering into the abyss beneath. Here an 
there, along the sides of the rocky wall, a hard; 
child of the forest has planted firmly daspiii 
roots and spread out its verdant arms. 

The vigorous growth of the arbor yites, in pai 
ticular, which, in these regions, obtains nnusos 
size and beauty, attracted their attention. 

Now the guide points out to them the name 
carved on the inner side of the bridge. Wasl 
ington, who had performed the feat of thiowin 
half a dollar from below to the top, dambere 
high, and inscribed his name. A few years ag< 
a young Virginian — a member of the legislatari 
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with a Buclden impulse of ambition, determined 
to place his name far above every other. He 
climbed so high that he could not return. He had 
to cut holes in the limestone, with his penknife, 
to support himself. His fingers were torn and 
bleeding — ^his horror baf&es description. He was 
forced to go on and try to pass over the bridge, 
as he could not descend — ^the spectators expected 
every moment to see him dashed to pieces. At 
length ropes were lowered to him from the side 
opposite to the one where he had commenced his 
perilous ascent. He seized them, with the energy 
of despair, and was rescued! He never wholly 
recovered the effects of the shock. He could not 
cease to reproach himself with this wanton peril 
of his life. He became a victim to melancholy, 
and could not bear to hear his folly mentioned. 
He only lived a few years, but, it is said, became 
very pious before he died. 

The same feat (so the guide told them) had 
since been repeated more successfully, without 
the aid of ropes, by some Lexington students. 

The patriots of the Revolution used this bridge 

to make their shot. The liquid lead was dropped 

from above into a receptacle in the creek. In 

this utilitarian land even the most marvellous 

works of nature have been called upon to per- 
is 
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form their use. Does not Niagara tnni sundry 
busy mills ? 

Now the guide bids them look up directly 
beneath the centre of the arch, and asks tiiem 
what they see. 

" An eagle ! An eagle with outspread wings ? " 
exclaimed Herman. 

It was indeed a representation of the bird that 
typifies America, distinctly graven on the stone. 
There needed no stretch of imagination to trace 
its outline. 

" There's a lion too,'' said the guide ; " the 
British lion beneath the American eagle, some 
call it — but the lion is not cut out so dearly.** 

The English couple could not trace the lioa 
Herman defined the head, but the lion stamped on 
the natural wall was somewhat dubious, though 
it is indisputable that the eagle is carved there. 
Other fantastic figures could be traced, but none 
with the same certainty as that national emblem. 

They had lingered some hours beneath the 
bridge, its marvels still unexhausted, when the 
guide proposed that they should reascend to 
obtain a view from above. 

They were loath to tear themselves away, but, 
as they proposed to reach Lexington that nighti 
there was little more time to spare. 
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The ascent was very fatigaing, and Jessie 
paused to rest many times before they found 
tiiemselves upon the rocky parapets, looking down 
on the deep abyss. They passed from cliff to 
diff to command different prospects. 

Jessie's cheeky grew ashy pale as she gazed 
down the precipice, and the huge yawning chasm 
swam before her sight. She was forced to turn 
away, ashamed of her own weakness. But Her- 
man consoled her by recalling to her mind that 
the renowned Jefferson had declared his own 
head had grown sick and giddy at that appalling 
n^t. 

The travellers returned to the hotel — ^partook 
of a light repast, and at three o'clock, reluctantly 
proceeded onwards. They reached the lovely 
village of Lexington, thirty-seven miles distant, 
by seven. Their humorous driver, whose loquac- 
ity seemed inexhaustible, indulged them by the 
way with songs and anecdotes innumerable. 
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CHAPTER XVL 



weyer's cave. 



Jessie was too much overcome by £Bk,tigae to 
proceed to Staunton the next morning. She 
rested for three days in perfect quiet, before He^ 
man thought her able to resume her journey. 

She did not attempt to accompany him on his 
visits to the Virginia Military Institute, the 
Washington College, etc. But he entertained her, 
as usual, with minute and graphic descriptions. 

At eleven o'clock, on the morning of the fourth 
day, they took their places in the stagecoach, and 
reached Staunton at sunset. 

The next day Jessie was impatient to start for 
Weyer's Cave, and assured Herman that she was 
quite able to encounter the fatigue of the drive. 

It was a cool, delicious morning. They started 
in a light carriage, at eight o'clock, travelled north- 
ward for seventeen miles, and, in three honrsi 
reached the pretty little inn kept by the Mohlenu 
It is to a portion of the Mohler family the cave 
belongs. 

Jessie was charmed by the tasteful garden ibat 
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Btmronnded the house — ^the neatness and sylvan 
Bimplicity of the miniature domain. 

They were received by a juvenile party, who 
discharged the duties of hosts. A remarkably 
handsome youth, of twelve years, with an intelli- 
gent countenance, and keen, black eyes ; his 
brother, about two years younger, sons of the 
proprietor ; a mulatto boy of eleven, and his sister, 
fiaehel, some five years his senior, — a maiden 
who might have laid claims to oriental beauty. 
Her luminous smile, which displayed immaculate 
teetii ; her eyes, large, soft, and lustrous, the rich 
caimson glowing through her clear olive com- 
plexion, her manners indescribably winning, but 
modest withal, attracted them strongly. The 
elder portion of the household were absent and 
not expected to return until the following day. 
It was astonishing to the English travellers to 
witness the ease and gravity with which this 
juvenile band greeted the guests, learned their 
wishes, and made preparations for their comfort. 

Jessie and Herman preferred sitting on the 
porch to enjoy the prospect ; and Rachel set before 
them a tray with snowy bread, delicious butter, 
and creamy milk. Her little brother, she said, 
would guide them through the cave when they 
were sufficiently re&eshed. 

18 ♦ 
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This boy's whole appearance formed a strong 
contrast to that of his sister. He was silent, 
unsmiling, and moved about mechanicsdly, as 
though he were going through some forced and 
most undelightful duty. But he knew every 
nook and corner of the cave. He had been 
through it hundreds of times, and could find his 
way in the dark, — so said his sister Rachel. 

After the rural repast, they set out, accom- 
panied by the boy. ■ The walk to the cave, which 
lies in the heart of a mountain, occupied about a 
quarter of an hour. The road was replete with 
interest and beauty. On the left runs a branch 
of the noble Shenandoah, greeting the ears of the 
travellers with its musical ripples, — rits bright 
waters sparkling at intervals through the green 
foliage that overshadowed its banks. In the 
distance' rises the august mountain chain, and to 
the left the stately Massannutten towers in lonely 
grandeur. 

The narrow path that shoots up the side of the 
nlountain, leading to the cavern, is . cut fhrough 
the wood. It is steep and difficult of access. 
Though Herman's strong arm is around her, 
Jessie has to pause many times. At last they 
reach the rude vestibule which is built over the 
entrance of the cave. The wooden benches are 
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a welcome sight. But there, dose upon them, 
yawns a dark, cavernous mouth, somewhat ap- 
palling, at the first glance. 

Herman, who never loses any opportunity of 
gathering information, learned the history of this 
cave from young Mohler, when Jessie was mak- 
ing some change in her attire. 

While they are resting, and the boy-guide is 
preparing the lights, and filling the huge pockets 
of his jacket with an abundance of candles and 
matches, Herman recounts to her that in 1804 
one Bernard Weyer was troubled by the depreda- 
tions of a hedgehog. He set traps for the in- 
truder, but the traps were sagaciously carried off. 
At last he hunted the enemy to his den, and dis- 
covered this cave, where the traps were safely 
stored. 

Madison's cave is in the same mountain. It 
was discovered long before Weyer's Cave, and 
looked upon with wonder ; but the transcendent 
attractions of the latter have robbed the former 
of all interest. It is seldom visited. 

The lights are ready. The boy hands to' Her- 
man a candle placed in a tin reflector, another 
to Jessie, and bears two himself. Without a 
word he marches onward, and, with a stolid air, 
enters the awful mouth. Herman and Jessie 
follow. 
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The first impression was terrifying to the latter, Jl 
but that sensation was quickly dispelled by won- 1- 
dering delight. 

To trace their exact route, step by step, through 
all the labyrinthine windings that led to those 
thirty-five chambers of marvels, would be diffi- i 
cult. They could not have narrated the course ^ 
of their subterranean journey themselves. They ' 
only knew that, descending slowly, they had been 
suddenly introduced into a hall, which in the dim 
light seemed ornamented with statues — antique 
works of art ; that they passed on, as though in 
a dream, fancying themselves in some magical 
cell, or wizard's cave, to encounter a succession 
of surprises ; now looking into deep abyBses; 
now climbing stone-cut, narrow steps, and trav- 
ersing vast halls ; now they found themselves in 
the temple of Solomon, before a throne which 
might have rivalled the great Prophet's in the 
elaborate beauty of its canopied state. Now they 
stand contemplating a petrified waterfall— a 
miniature Niagara, that seemed as though its 
frothy torrent, while pouring furiously downward, 
had been suddenly congealed ; now they stand 
in the tapestry chamber, rich curtains fall from 
the ceiling to the ground in folds of classic grace 
that would have made an upholstereri in the 
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days of Lioms XV., die of despair. They place 
the candles between the transparent foldings, and 
orient hues are suddenly revealed. Now they are 
gazing at a huge organ. The boy strikes with 
his pole its clearly cut, well-defined pipes. Each 
one gives out a soft;, musical sound, varying in 
tone. A skilful musician might easily have 
called forth an air firom the resonant instrument. 
Here stands a mammoth drum. A blow upon 
that is answered by a deep, sonorous reverbera- 
tion that echoes through the cave like distant 
thunder. What an alarum ! 

All at once they find themselves in a vast and 
lofty gallery with a majestic dome. Li the centre 
stands a single figure. Surely the chisel of the 
statuary has wrought here ! That Roman drap- 
ery, through which the outlines of the limbs are 
visible — ^that truncheon in the hand — ^that regal 
head — ^those half familiar features — could they 
all be carved by the hand of Nature ? This is 
called the hall of Washington, and the statue is 
designated as that of the Father of his country. 

Next they enter the chamber of Mrs. Washing- 
ton. 

That steep stair they are ascending is styled 
Jacob's ladder. And there is Jacob's tea table — 
(Did Jacob drink tea ?) and yonder is Jacob's ice- 
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house. (The young guide is quite certain hejj 
had one.) | 

Now they are walking amid cathedral-like 
aisles. Are they not formed of trees ? What a 
bower-like place ! 

" The garden of Paradise ! " exclaims the boy- 1 
guide, and they acknowledge the fitness of the^ 
name. 

Ever and anon they have to stoop low and 
almost crawl through narrow passages, but this 
inconvenience is of brief duration and quite fo^ 
gotten, when they stand erect again in some new 
chamber of wonder. 

A clear spring runs through the cave. They 
drink of the cold, pellucid water, and declare they 
have never tasted a more refreshing draught 

Now they are ushered into the ball room, with 
its smooth floor, its decorated walls, its orchestra 
for musicians — its ottomans for the weary. They 
seat themselves while the youthful guide, in a set, 
sullen way, recounts how many balls are given 
there— how the walls are illuminated by thou- 
sands of candles — ^how the dancers foot it for 
hours to merry music — how the feast is spread, 
and how the old cave rings vdth the sound of 
revelry. But he relates all this as though there 
was nothing in the recollection of the fete to sor- 
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rise or jdease him; — ^as though be had undoubt- 
dly -witnessed tiiese festive scenes, but his sombre 
obiess had never been stirred by them. 

They have no time to linger^— 'they pass on. 

" The leaning tower of Pisa ! " ejaculates the 
aide— ^ The Natural Bridge." 

Yes — they behold remarkable representations 
f both. They wander into another chamber 
m. Jessie is the first to stop. She exdaims, 
jizing upwards with a radiant countenance, 
Oh ! how exquisite ! " 

** The bridal comb and veil ! " quoth the 
Elide. 

It is indeed a Spanish-shaped comb over which 
roops a long, snow-white veiil of finest texture, 
littering as though inwrought with brightest 
ems. Beyond is the " shower of diamonds," a 
srfect rcdn of effulgence— and near, a sparkling 
landelier. 

But it would consume pages to enumerate all 
le strange, grotesque, fantastic creations in that 
larvellous cave. Pause we here. 

The wanderings of Herman and Jessie, through 
8 intricate windings, occupied from four to five 
ours. 

The air was so cool and invigorating that 
essie, in spite of her feebleness, was hardly con- 
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scious of fatigue until she once more found herJ 
self in the passage near the cavern's moutii. I 

The light that streamed in resembled that of a 
soft moon. They extinguished their candles, that 
it might become more apparent. 

After resting awhile in the vestibule, they return! 
to the quiet little inn. Jessie was obliged to seek' 
her couch at once. The pretty Rachel, as she 
helped to disrobe her, proved an amusing and 
efficient handmaiden. 

Jessie lay for several hours in a half dreamy 
state, wandering in thought through the en- 
chanted halls of the cave, and recalling all its i 
beauties. 

The next morning they bade adieu to their 
juvenile hosts and returned to Staunton. 

The morning after, they started at six o'clock, 
in the Central train for Richmond. Once more 
they passed over the magnificent Blue Bidge. 
The passage was now made at Rockfish Giap, 
and in the railway cars. 

They seemed floating in some steam-engine 
balloon over the tops of mountains— over grand, 
extensive forests — over verdant glebes, intersected 
here and there with leaping rivulets — over cottage 
homes, and well-tilled farms. The descent ap- 
peared to be more perilous, though it was £eur less 
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rapid than the rushing down of the stagecoach 
when they crossed at Buford's Gap. 

They obtained a fine view of the noble Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

At half-past one o'clock, they reached Rich- 
mond. At the hotel they were once more wel- 
comed by a group of colored attendants, foremost 
among which stood Aunt Sylvia, who quickly 
espied and took bodily possession of her favorite. 



19 
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CHAPTER XVn. 



CLOUDS. 



Jessie delighted to retrace in thought her brief 
journey through the grand " old dominion." She 
had stored up a vast gallery of beautiful images 
in the chambers of memory and contemplated 
them with unwearied pleasure. Is not to embel- 
lish those temple walls of the mind one of the 
highest uses of travel ? 

Her health had undergone a wonderful change. 
Her step had regained something of its former 
airiness. The summer roses had once more 
faintly reflected their bloom upon her cheeks. 
Her eyes were less heavily shaded by their 
drooping lids. Her whole mien had lost its op- 
pressive languor. 

Herman noted these happy prognostics with a 
throbbing heart. He thought they augured a 
complete restoration. His own gushing flow of 
animal spirits had been checked when he saw her 
fading by his side. Now his lively organization 
resumed its native tone. 

The first sweet days of unclouded anticipationi 
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which they had spent in Boston, seemed to return. 
She was now his constant companion, the good 
angel ever by his side. Until the close of the 
theatre, his time had been so wholly engrossed 
by her illness, and the claims of his profession, 
that he could not, according to his wont, search 
out every object of interest within reach. He had 
seen but very little of " the city of hills and of 
schools,'* as it is not inappropriately called, — ^for 
certainly no city in the United States, of the 
same dimensions, can boast of so large a number 
of either. May we look upon these natural and 
acquired advantages as signs of elevation and 
education extraordinary? Now Herman con- 
ducted Jessie to the Capitol, where, directly 
beneath the dome, stood Houdon's unsurpassed 
statue of Washington, modelled from exact meas- 
urement of the living man. They wandered 
through the well-ordered Capitol grounds and 
examined the granite structure where, facing the 
Governor's mansion, Crawford's master-piece of 
art, the Washington Monument, was in process 
of erection. Herman took her to the spot where 
the first theatre was burned to the ground. The 
Monumental Church stands in its place, with the 
ashes of the sixty, who lost their lives in the 
flames, inurned before its portals. 
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On Sunday ihey visited the African church, 
saw the throng of devout colored disciples listen- 
ing to the exhortation of their pastor with rapt 
attention ; and heard their melodious voices raised 
in adoration. Jessie could distinguish Aunt Syl- 
via's piercing tones, the loudest among the loud. 

The next day they drove to that most pic- 
turesque of cemeteries, Hollywood, and gave the 
tribute of their ever ready admiration to its groves 
of holly, its gentle hills, its se4nestered dells, its 
low-voiced brook, its glorious prospects ! 

Then they drove to Church Hill and Ghunble's 
Hill, and contemplated the lovely landscapes 
revealed from their heights. 

Herman was very desirous of beholding the 
far-famed site of the royal residence of the Indian 
chief Powhatan ; — some affirm, the scene of Poca- 
hontas's heroic rescue of Captain Smith. It is 
now a private country seat, though often resorted 
to by strangers. All Herman's persuasions could 
not induce Jessie to allow him to obtain permis- 
sion for them to visit the famous locality. Her 
sensitiveness and her reserve were unconquerable. 
' When every noteworthy locality in Bichmond 
and its environs had been exhausted, no doubt 
the ever restless motion of Herman's blood would 
have impelled him to seek change or oocnpap 
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on. Both were unexpectedly provided before 
3 began to feel their need. 

He received an urgent letter from his old Mend, 
le manager of the Boston Museum, soliciting 
Im to enter into a new engagement All the 
leatres were closed during the summer season, 
ttd the Museum had the prospect, so the man- 
ger assured Herman, of a "terrific business." He 
Dncluded by offering very tempting terms. 

Jessie saw how Herman's countenance kindled 
s he read the letter, how his whole firame 
eemed penetrated with delightful emotion as 
lie olden charm of personation stole over him 
ke a spell. 

" Let us go ! " she exclaimed, " let us go back 
3 Boston — let us go at once. We shall see my 
nly fiiend on this side of the ocean. Miss Pome- 
ay. I can make ready in a day." 

An assent was dispatched by the next maiL 

Aunt Sylvia was once more busily employed 
1 packing. She parted very reluctantly with her 
harge. As she grasped both of Jessie's hands in 
dieu, she said, " Seek de Lord, young Missus — 
eek de Lord ! Make your blessed bed in Heaven. 
Inhere aint no peace nowhar but dar. Jordan's 

hard road to travel, but it's blessed to dem dat 
ets to de end ont. Don't you go to forget old 

19* 
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Sylvy, and jus mind her words to seek de Lord. 
Dem's her partin monitions." 

Two days after the reception of the letter, 
Jessie and Herman lefb Bichmond in one of the 
admirable steamers that run, twice every week, to 
New York. In thirty-six hours they reached that 
city, and the same afternoon took the Fall River 
steamboat for Boston. At daydawn they beheld 
again the familiar objects they had first looked 
upon in this new land. 

A line to Miss Pomeroy brought her quickly 
to the hotel, where they now took up their abode. 
They preferred it to a boarding-house, for Jessie 
had more privacy, and that was her first requi- 
site. 

Very precious to Jessie was the intercourse of 
friendship. She welcomed Miss Pomeroy with a 
sisterly warmth which she had never bestowed on 
any one except Jeannie. 

Jessie listened meekly to Miss Pomeroy's chid- 
ing. She was wounded that the young actresa 
had refused to receive the Mends to whom she 
wished to present her in Bichmond ; that Jessie 
had persisted in such entire seclusion; she had 
wronged, by her judgment of them, many warm, 
liberal hearts ; she had needlessly shut herself out 
of much social enjoyment. 
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** It may be so," said Jessie, " but I never conld 
get that canon of the Episcopal church in Vir- 
ginia out of my head. I may have been unjust 
in my conclusions. I fear I have been, but you 
know I dread strangers at all times." 

Herman was received by the Boston audience 
with demonstrations of the most genuine enthu- 
siasm. Inspired by this token of rememlnrance 
and approval, he surpassed all his former efforts. 

Jessie accompanied him to the Museum every 
night. She sat at the wing in a high-backed 
chair brought from the property room, and often 
used on the stage as the uneasy seat of royalty. 
With what tender emotion she watched him ! 

It was nearly a year since she had witnessed 
any of his personations, and she was astonished 
at the originality and beauty of his embodiment. 
His talents for the stage were indisputable. But 
they had required time to develop. He had 
wrongly imagmed that an unpractised hand could 
strike the chords of Melpomene's lyre, and draw 
forth music. Study alone could teach the trick 
of sounding the strings. 

Night after night, and week after week passed 
on, and Herman took firmer hold of his audience 
than ever. Yet his powers to achieve hardly kept 
pace with his ambition. He was highly elated, 
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^^But bis exaltation of mind plunged him into 

^Bexcesa. With a strong hand be could now biidh 

^nUB rash impulses. 

^B His acquaintance was sought by gay youn{ 
men, habilu^s of the theatre ; he was courted am 
caressed ; he was the star of the hour ; but tin 
temptations that once led him astray had n( 

» longer power over him. 
Herman had very inadequate female snppoi 
The manager proposed that Jessie should resun 
her professional duties. Herman would not iJBta 
to this suggestion; she should never toil 
while he had the power to supply her wanb 
and that power had happUy been granted him. 
A higher pinnacle was soon pointed out for 
climbing. He received overtures from the fin 
theatre in Boston. But there hia engagemen 
would have been but for a few weeks' duratioi 
In those days stars of magnitude were not fixed 
they travelled from city to city, displaying thdl 
light for a brief season, then ^ving place to son 
other luminary. 

Herman had ceased to act on impulse. I 
declined this flattering offer, and accepted oi 
from the manager of the Museum, which occupi< 
his time until the coming spring. After that, h( 
t proposed making the tour of the States, anc 
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ii# appearing in every city where he could obtain an 
dk^ engagement. 

\ Jessie would have shared his pleasure in form- 
Jiiing these plans, if her heart had not constantly 
ad- yearned for her English home — her sister — ^her 
bt child. She saw that, after the present year 
m| dragged to its close, they would still be separated ; 

* still another year must be endured in a foreign 
t ^land. 
i££ But Herman's fondly laid plans were doomed 

to be frustrated. Hardly had the cold weather set 
in, when Jessie's health again began to decline. 
She struggled bravely to conceal her weakness — 
to stifle her cough in Herman's presence, that 
5^ she might not render him uneasy. She still ac- 

^companied him to the Museum and watched 
his performances with unflagging interest. The 

f members of the company treated her with the 

I utmost kindness though she formed no intima- 

p cies. 

\ One night, as Herman was enacting St. Pierre, 

• she grew unusually excited by his personation. 
f Her cough increased in violence, but was hardly 

heeded until the handkerchief that she held to her 
lips was dyed a deep red. Jessie was startled, 
yet she feared to alarm Herman — perhaps to mar 
his grand conclusion of a performance which was 
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winning his greenest laurels, — she resolutely coi 
trolled her emotion. 

When he left the stage, at the dose of tl 
fourth act, and tenderly leaning over her, told h( 
how much he regretted to hear her cough so ofte: 
she smiled, though faintly, and answered withoi 
disclosing the sad discovery she had made. St 
even hurried him away to arrange his costun 
for the dying scene, and told him how impre 
sively he was acting. 

He obeyed her in happy unconscionsness c 
her state. 

Through the whole of the fifth act every couj 
of Jessie's was followed by that red tide, yet si 
made no sign. The curtain feU, Herman vrt 
vociferously cheered. He acknowledged the bub 
mons of the audience, and then, radiant wil 
smiles, joined his wife, to listen, as he thought, ^ 
her dearer praises. The deadly pallor of h 
countenance alarmed him. 

<' Good Heavens! Jessie, what has happenec 
You are very ilL" 

" Take me home quickly ! " was all she cou 
say in answer. 

Without changing his cavalier coBtume 1 
caught her in his arms, solicited one of the seen 
shifters who stood near to go for the phyaician 1 
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|liom Jessie had been attended, placed herina 
tatiagei and fhey drove home. Her congh was 
p incesBaat that she did not attempt to reply, 
Kve by the pressure of her hand, to his tender 
Herman never divined the sad truth until 
reached their apartment and he had laid her 
her bed. 

The physician, who quickly arrived, found it 

Lt to calm the disiaracted husband's paroxysm 

teiTor. Jessie's danger was imminent — ^that 

Id not be denied. It was some hours before 

iBow of blood was arrested, and then she lay 

Lusted| and but half conscious. 

The next day Herman never left her side for a 

lent, but at night he was forced to enact the 

while he was in reality playing the martyr. 

returned home with a heavy heart to his wife, 

see her strength, her life, slowly, yet visibly 

ig away, while it seemed as though no 

[y power could arrest the ebbing tide. 
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CHAPTER XVin. 

MILDRED AND THE BULFINCH. 

•And Jeannie — ^how fared it with her duri 
this long interval of separation — these wej 
years that she had been severed from herself 
being divided from her heart's sister — ^her t\ 
spirit ? 

The care of little Mildred had been a ming 
source of joy and painful anxiety. It would 
difficult to conceive a more bewitching, captiv 
ing creature than this wayward, yet lovely chi 
She was now five years of age — ^the incamati 
of riante, froward, jocund infancy. In spite 
the beautiful heritage of her mother's dark e; 
and brows, she strangely resembled her father 
appearance. Her hair, which twined itself int( 
wild mass of untaught ringlets, was of the sun 
hue that his had been in babyhood. He 1: 
transmitted to her his buoyant, vehement te 
perament — ^his spontaneity and restlessness. I 
little heart seemed ever overflowing with the i 
reasoning, gushing mirth of childhood ; her afl 
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tions were easily excited; but she was wilfuli 
domineering, always engaged in some merry mis- 
chief, — always plunging headlong into danger, 
and extricating herself with a coolness and 
bravery that startled and confomided those who 
beheld her. She at once delighted and per- 
plexed 

" With her moods of shade and sunshine, 
Eyes that smiled and frowned alternate, 
Feet as rapid as the river, 
Tresses flowing like the water. 
And as musical a laughter.*' * 

Jeannie, unable to follow her from place to place, 
often sought in vain to chain or charm the child 
to her side. Heedless of the gentle but imploring 
voice that bade her stay, she would bound from 
the chamber and disappear. 

Before Liza, at Jeannie's request, could cap- 
ture her, she was down on the stage, or up in 
" the flies," or in the scenic artist's room, hand- 
ling his brushes, daubing over his painting, upset- 
ting glue pots, and playing all sorts of elfin 
pranks. She seemed to be thoroughly imbued 
with her father's passion for the stage. Not un- 
frequently she was discovered in some of the 
dressing-rooms of the theatre, decked out with 

* Longfellow. 
20 
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finery, which she had abstracted from the ward- 
robe, enacting improvised heroines to a host of 
juvenile spectators. 

More than once, when a pantomime was repre- 
sented, she eluded Jeannie's vigilance, stole to the 
tiring-room of the children, and coaxing oflF one 
of the little girl's dresses, arrayed herself as one 
of the goblin band, and accompanied the group 
upon the stage. But the unusual abandon and 
frolicsomeness of the strange imp invariably 
betrayed her. When she was detected, Mr. 
Hawkwood took especial pleasure in carrying the 
screaming, struggling child to Jeannie's apart- 
ment. As he delivered her into custody, he often 
froze Jeannie's blood by his solemn prophecy that 
this young one would come to no good. He was 
sure of that — ^let Jeannie remember his words 
when his prediction was fulfilled ! 

Jeannie would begin a grave reproof, but Mil- 
dred's chubby arms were flung around her neck, 
and her mouth was stopped with kisses. When 
she insisted on speaking, the child's comical 
antics, and arch defence of her histrionic predi- 
lections, made it impossible to preserve a seriouB 
countenance. 

Jeannie devoted several hours every day to her 
instruction. Whatever she chose to acqoiie, she 
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.earned with astonishing rapidity — ^but the knowl- 
edge she preferred was usually of a fanciful and 
impractical character. Her powers of imitation 
were wonderful. She would often burst into 
Jeannie's room, and throwing herself into a start- 
ling attitude, correctly execute the most difficult 
evolutions of the dancers who were practising on 
the stage below. There was not a person in the 
theatre whom she could not accurately mimic, 
and there was only one whom she would not. 
She always replied with petulant indignation, 
when any of the actors dared her "take off" 
Aunt Jeannie. 

In spite of her perverse ways she fondly loved 
Jeannie, and a tear in her eye would do more to 
check her waywardness than remonstrances, re- 
proaches, or threats of punishment could ever 
have effected. 

Mildred was strong, vigorous — her physique 
remarkably developed. She would easily have 
been mistaken for a child in her seventh or eighth 
year. 

Since Jessie's departure, Jeannie's apartment 
had been more resorted to, by the members of 
the company, than ever. It was a spot where 
almost all loved to congregate. The quietude of 
that picturesque little chamber imparted a sense 
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of repose even amidst toil. Then Jeannie's pres- 
ence had a composing influence over ontranquil 
spirits. There was seldom a discussion or quar- 
rel in the theatre that the parties did not bring 
their grievances before Jeannie. Both sides ap- 
pealed to her as umpire of their wrongs* And 
she, with the faculty which a life-pervading charity 
imparts, 

**from some slender vein 
Of goodness, which snrroonding gloom conoealed, 
Struck sunlight o'er " 

actions which both were resolved to regard in the 
blackness of blind wrath. 

'' I can't understand it, Jeannie,'' said Dorothy 
to her on one of these occasions — ^** there's no 
making yea blame either party — ^there's no get- 
ting you indignant or making yon feel that 
there's no earthly excuse for such conduct I 
don't understand the secret of it. Why can't you 
come out boldly and say if s a horrid shame, and 
they deserve the worst they can get ! " 

<' So I would, perhaps, if I had nothing to 
accuse myself of;" answered Jeannie mildly. 
" I, myself, have only to recall the evil I have not 
avoided in the past — ^which I may not have the 
strength to shun in the future ; — I have only to 
think of the good I might have done and have 
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aot done, and I dare not lift my voice to censure 
% -weak fellow-mortal." 

"Ybw not do all the good you could? — Ycmever 
io any hann ? I don't believe it ! " replied Dolly 
energeticaUy. 

" I wish the angels, who see us always, did not." 

" As to that," answered Dolly in her reckless 
way, " I don't know that I should believe any 
thing about angels, if I didn't think that you were 
one yourself. Of this Fm certain, I can't feel 
half so wicked when I'm sitting here beside you, 
as I can at other times." 

It was true that Jeannie had the lovable 
power to conjure up all the slumbering goodness, 
all the gentler, better attributes of the natures 
with which she was brought in contact. We are 
aU of us musical instruments, heaven-strung, and 
designed to give forth sweet strains in praise of 
the creating hand, — ^but most of us are vilely out 
of tune. Jeannie's accordant touch had the gift 
of bringing into harmony the discordant heart- 
strings of others, until they marvelled at their 
own unwonted melody. 

It was this faculty which Dorothy recognized, 
though she could not have analyzed her emotions, 
or framed them into language. 

And where was Sylvester ? He had long since 

20* 
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made declaration of his passion and had been 
quietly assured that it could never be retained 
Still, with wonderful patience, he leaned upon 
Hope, " a lover's staff," as Shakespeare styles it, 
and ^'managed it against despairing thoughts.'' 
He still hovered around Jeannie, too happy when 
he could sometimes catch 

" The faJling music of a gracions word, 
Or the stray sunshme of a smile.*' 

It was now the third spring that the slaters had 
been separated. 

Jeannie was sitting in her chamber, musing 
mournfully over the tidings of Jessie's protracted 
iUness, and striving to familiarize her thoughts 
with the heart-rending possibility of never again 
meeting her in this life. 

Mildred was playing with the bulfinch, imitat- 
ing his sweet notes, feeding him from her lips, 
and teaching him to obey her calL She closed 
the window, as usual, before she took him firom 
his cage. Tame as he was, Jeannie had always 
been fearful of tempting him with offered liberty. 

Jeannie was bending over her endless embroid- 
ery, when she was startled from her sad thoughts 
by a loud cry from the child. 

"Oh! Bulbul! Bulbul! My bird! htfs gone! 
he's gone ! he's flown ! " 
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Mildred was standing at the window. She had 
raised it out of sport — just to see if the bird 
would want to fly. She had stretched her hand 
out of the casement with the bird resting on her 
finger. The soft breeze, the blue sky had called 
him — ^he had obeyed the summons. 

When Jeannie reached the window, the bird 
had alighted upon the roof of a neighboring resi- 
depce. Mildred was screaming violently and 
calling to him. Either her cries, or the approach 
of some supposed danger, frightened the truant. 
He again spread his wings, and Mildred shouted 
louder than ever. She saw him fly through an 
open window of the adjacent hotel. 

" Oh ! I see where he has gone ! I can catch 
him there!" 

Before Jeannie could stop her, away darted the 
chUd. Jeannie knew that it was in vain to call 
her back, or to send after her. She stood watch- 
ing at the window until she saw Mildred gain 
admission into the house ; then returned to her 
work, patiently to await the result. 

Jeannie was strongly attached to the bulflnch. 
There were sweet associations conjured up by his 
warbling — no other bird could ever sing half so 
tunefully to her ears. 

Mildred, with a few hurried, unintelligible 
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words, rushed by the servant who opened the 
door, hastened up stairs, made a rapid seardi 
through several apartments, and at last entered 
the one where the bird had taken refuge. 

There was but one occupant of the chamber ; 
a gray-haired man, thin, pale, and evidently worn 
with sorrow. He sat in an arm-chair, his head 
gloomily resting on his hands. He was appar- 
ently waiting for some expected visiter. Pe 
had not noticed the bird fluttering around the 
room, but the vision of that beautiful child, with 
her fair hair floating luxuriantly over her shoul- 
ders, her black, flashing eyes, her crimsoned 
checks, her quick, undulating movements, roused 
him from a mournful reverie. 

" See ! there he is ! our Bulbul — our pretty 
Bulbul ! oh, help me to catch him ! Aunt Jean- 
nie's pet and my pet, — ^we can't part with our 
bird ! " and Mildred sprang from side to side, pur- 
suing the terrified bird which fluttered out of her 
reach and struck his head constantly against the 
ceiling. 

The old man, involuntarily interested in the 
child and her attempts, rose, and prudently closed 
the window and door. 

" Now, little girl, we v«rill see what we can do. 
Be patient, child. Don't frighten the poor flut- 
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terer. Sit still awhile and perhaps he will alight 
somewhere. You will make him kill himself, 
bumping against the ceiling, if you chase him 
so." 

He resumed his seat, drew the reluctant and 
excited child to him, and held her by her wrist. 

With face upturned, and glistening eyes, she 
watched the bird and murmured in a low, sweet 
voice, " poor Bulbul ! pretty Bulbul ! " 

Several times she made an effort to pursue him 
again, but the old man restrained her. 

" You can't do it that way, my dear. He is 
tiring himself out. Wait until he alights — ^we 
will have him presently." 

" Oh ! you are so good ! such a dear, good old 
man!" said Mildred, giving one glance at her 
new friend, and then turning her eyes upon the 
bird again. 

At last the panting bird, after dashing against 
the window frames, high out of reach, suddenly 
received such'a blow that he fell, half-stunned, to 
the ground. 

Mildred broke frorfi the stranger's grasp, but, as 
she approached, the bird flew upwards again. As 
he rose, he struck the lower panes — the old man 
threw his handkerchief over him — ^he fell again 
to the ground, and this time was captured. 
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" See, we have him safe at last, my little one ;" 
said he, as he carefully took the bird from the 
folds of the handkerchief. 

Mildred gave a wild bound of delight, and a 
shout of joy — ^then took the trembling bird and 
caressed him, and lavished all sorts of tender 
epithets upon him, and mimicked his musical 
notes, regardless of the presence of the stranger. 

He stood gazing upon her in afifectionate ad- 
miration, waiting for an opportunity when he 
could question her, and learn to whom she 
belonged, for his heart yearned towards infancy. 

"Oh! Fm so glad — so glad!" said Mildred, as 
she caught his eye. " It was so good of you." 

" Now that you have the bird safe, won't you 
speak a few words to me, my child ? Won't you 
tell me your name ? " 

« Millie— Mildred ! " 

" Mildred ! " repeated the stranger with a half 
sigh ; it was not a common name, and it was the 
name of his wife. " Mildred, and what else ? '* 
he asked with increased interest. 

« Mildred Landor ! " 

The old man gave a violent start. 

" Mildred Landor ! Mildred Landor !" he re- 
peated, almost overpowered with agitation. ^ Oh ! 
my God!" 
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He covered his face, and seemed to be weeping. 
Then recovering himself, as though he felt assured 
that this was but some strange coincidence, he 
addressed the wondering child again. She had 
laid her hand on his shoulder when she saw his 
sudden burst of grief, and now stood quietly 
beside him. 

" And your father and mother, where do they 
Uve ? » 

" Over in America," replied the child with a 
sorrowful countenance, as though she had been 
taught to lament the absence of parents she could 
not even remember. 

" America ! " gasped the old man, now more 
strongly moved than ever. " And you — ^where do 
you live ? " 

" Come — and I will show you — ^it's not far. I 
must take Bulbul to his cage — see how he flutters 
and pants." 

" Where? where ? " again asked the stranger. 

" With Aunt Jeannie," replied the child, begin- 
ning to be alarmed by his manner, though she 
was a dauntless little creature. 

" Where ? " was all he could repeat, and the 
word was uttered with great difficulty. 

" Close by — over in the theatre yonder." 

" Then it is so ! My child ! My child ! How 
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conld I help knowing that face — that look — so 
like my boy's ? It t« his child — mp child!" and 
he strained the reluctant little girl to his bosom, j 

Her alarm increased at this inexplicable demon- / 
stration, and she struggled to free herself from the | 
arms that clasped her so fondly. 

With a violent effort, she at length broke from 
his embrace, and bounded towards the door — 
looked back, and seeing the old man's moistened 
cheek, said pityingly, " What you cry for ? " and 
returned to him. 

<' Millie, my darling child, you do not know 
who is talking to you — ^it's your own grandfather; 
your father's father." 

"Aunt Jeannie said I had a grandpapa, but 
that she never saw him. Won't you come and 
see Aunt Jeannie now, grandpapa ? " asked the 
child, with winning trustfulness, acknowledging 
the kinship. 

Mr. Landor hesitated — ^* where is she ? " 

" Oh ! she's always in her room, yon know—in 
the theatre yonder. She can't walk out — ^they 
call Aunt Jeannie a crip{)le. She lives way up 
top of the old place in a little room all by her- 
self. She and I live there together." 

" The theatre ! " muttered Mr. Landor with a 
slight shudder. Then he gazed again at tiie 
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child very fondly. " I have discarded him — ^that's 
done — my word is passed; but I did not say 
that my wrath should be visited on his child — I 
said nothing of this innocent little one. I will 
see this aunt and judge for myself. I will beg 
the child of her; I will take the dear creature 
home to its grandmother, and perhaps that may 
keep her poor heart from wholly breaking. Little 
Millie is too young to have learned harm over 
there. I'll take her home to comfort the old 
woman." 

While Mr. Landor was making these internal 
reflections, Millie was puUing impatiently at his 
coat. ^ 

" Come, come, I want to put Bulbul back into 
his cage. Aunt Jeannie will be fretting for me. 
Come and see her, grandpapa — ^won't you ? " 

« Yes, FU go, FU go." 

The old man and little girl went out together, 
she as his conductor. 



21 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



A DISCOVERT. 



Mb. Landor had visited London for the ex- 
press purpose of learning some tidings of Her- 
man. Direct communication with him he could 
not have sought — ^tbat his oath forbade. His 
wife, since her aUenation from her only son, had 
been subject to fits of deep despondency. The 
birth of Herman's child had at first filled her 
heart with joyous emotions. Bright visions of 
the future, to which she gave no utterance, 
floated before her, and stirred her heart with long 
departed joy. But, as year after year passed on, 
and no further intelligence was received, ahe 
gradually sank into a state of hopeless melan- 
choly. She knew that it was useless to argue 
with her husband. He was bound by prindiplei 
and martyred himself and her from a sense of 
right. He could not be moved. She had prom- 
ised him to bold no communication with HermaDi 
and though her maternal feelings often prompted 
her to break her word, it was sacredly kept 
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How eagerly she searched the papers to c^tch 
but a glimpse of his name! She found it, at 
last, accompanied by the brief information that 
he was becoming a great favorite with the Amer^ 
ican public ! 

" See," she said, holding out the paper to heir 
husband, while the tears coursed down her with- 
ered cheeks, "he has crossed the water — ^he is 
further firom us than ever! My son! I shftll 
never behold him again ! " 

A long interval elapsed without additional 
tidings. 

Every day Mrs. Landor sat for hours, eagerly 
poring over the newspapers, which she unfolded 
with trembling hands. She searched in vain. 
At last, Mr. Landor, overcome by the sight of 
his wife's silent but ever-increasing anguish, 
resolved to go to London, to seek Hawkwood, 
and learn firom this valued fiiend some intelli- 
gence of Herman, which he could bring back to 
cheer his wife. 

Immediately after Mr. Landor's arrival, he had 
dispatched a note to the wily actor, and waited 
at a hotel, near the theatre, for him to answer it 
in person. Hawkwood was detained by a long 
rehearsal. When, at its close, he obeyed Mr. 
Landor's summons with malicious glee, he found 
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that his firiend had departed, and without leading 
any message. He sat down to await his return. 

Meantime Mr. Landor had followed little Mil- 
dred, who guided him, through the private en- 
trance of the theatre, up the long flights of 
narrow stairs, to the busy wardrobe room. 

The pale needlewomen looked up wonderingly 
from their work at the sight of the stranger led 
by little Mildred. As they passed on, she was 
chattering merrily and with the self-important 
air of an accomplished cicerone. 

" This is aunt Jeannie's room — come in ! *' said 
little Millie, throwing open the door, and bound- 
ing into the chamber with the bird in her out- 
stretched hand. 

" See — I have Bulbul safe— I caught him ;— 
see how he flutters ! I must put him in prison, 
to punish him for flying away;" and Millie 
sprang upon a chair and opened the cage, for- 
getting in her delight to introduce her com- 
panion. 

Mr. Landor stood on the threshold of that 
chamber, as his son had paused there, for the 
first time, years before, inhaling (even as he had 
done) the perfume-laden air, and gazing around 
(as he did) with an expression of mingled amase- 
ment and pleasure. 
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Jeannie, when she beheld the strangery laid 
down her work in some confusion, and placed 
her hand on the crutches, which always stood 
near her couch. She made an attempt to rise. 

"Do not disturb yourself," said Mr. Landor 
kindly, and entering the chamber. " Pardon my 
abrupt intrusion. Little Mildred found me in 
the hotel yonder. I helped her to capture the 
bird, and I only learned by accident— though I 
ought to have known from her strong resem- 
blance" — ^here he paused a moment — ^'^ whose 
child she was. She has forgotten to introduce 
me." 

" Yes— it was I brought grandpapa to see yon. 
Aunt Jeannie." 

" Grandpapa ! Is it possible ? " exclaimed 
Jeannie, in her turn strongly moved. 

" Yes, if this be the child of Herman Landor— 
for he is my son — ^my only son ! The son who 
has so cruelly abandoned father and mother in 
their old age ! " 

" Oh ! sir, I never thought to have the pleasure 

of seeing you, of talking to you of him and of 

my dear sister. I knew that you objected to the 

marriage because she, poor child, was an actress, 

and the daughter of an actress; but Herman 

would never give us any particulars of your dis- 

21 • 
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pleasure^ and we were too delicate to press the 
subject." 

^^ Not because she was an actress! I would 
not have been so cruel and unjust as that. I 
would not have discarded my son for marrying 
any honest woman." 

Jeannie, her dark eyes dilated with wonder and 
horror, looked at him for some time with steady 
gaze, before she spoke. The power of utterance 
seemed suspended 

When at last the fetters of her tongue were 
loosed, she exclaimed indignantly, '^Is there a 
being living who could venture to hint even that 
my sister, my own, noble, pure-hearted Jessie 
was not worthy of any man, if virtue and good- 
ness could render her worthy ? Mr. LandoTi you 
could not mean to insult her— -to insult me by 
suggesting — ^" Jeannie shuddered, and could not 
finish the sentence. 

There was something in her manner more con- 
vincing to Mr. Landor than the most eloquent rep- 
resentations and expostulations could have been* 

" God forgive me! " he rejplied in a conscience- 
stricken tone, " if I have done her wrong— done my 
own son wrong ! But I did not act impulsively, 
nor hastily. When I received my son's letter, I 
came to London to make inquiries. I saw one 
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of the members of this company, an old man who 
knew yon both £K)m childhood. His exact worda 
I cannot repeat, but he gave me impressions that 
made me revolt from this union with my son. If 
they have been false — ^if they have been — oh 
God ! how much I have to answer for ! " 

Jeannie disdained to reply to the latter portion 
of his sentence, and inquired with calm dignity, 
"the actor's name?" 

" Hawkwood — Joseph Hawkwood ! " 

There was more indignation in Jeannie's tone 
than perhaps she had ever used in her life, as she 
replied, " And you could credit the word of such 
a man ? A man who was never known to speak- 
well of any human being — whose name is a bye- 
word, another term for slander, — ^beneath whose 
tongue lies the venom of a serpent's ? And you 
never inquired if his words were true? You 
Bought no other authority ? " 

"What motive could he have for deceiving 
me ? " asked Mr. Landor deprecatingly, and with 
the air of a man who feels that he is justly 
accused, and has little plea for his own defence. 

** The delight of traducing was motive enough, 
for to defame is his ruling passion. I have also 
heard of Herman's giving him offence at one of 
his first rehearsals. Go ask Mr. Hawkwood's 
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character of any one who knows hinii and lean 
whether his word can be trusted* Gh> ask mj 
dear sister's, and see whether a shadow has ever 
rested upon her stainless name." 

'' K this be true — " began the' old man in a 
tone of anguish. 

<< If it be true," interrupted Jeannie, ^ siTi it if 
true." 

<<Oh! I feel it! I am sure of it!" said Mx; 
Landor, taking her hand. ^ What reparation can 
I make you— can I make my boy ? " 

"Aunt Jeannie," broke in little Mildred, " whales 
the matter with you, and whaf s the matter with 
grandpapa? What you both cry for? I wont 
love grandpapa if he makes you cry — ^no I 
won't," added she petulantly, snatching her hand 
away as her grandfather attempted to draw her 
to him. " I don't love him one bit, and papa and 
mamma shan't love him eithep— no they shan't!" 

" They have had too little cause—too little 
cause ! Heaven forgive me I " sighed Mr. Landor 
with contrition. "Oh! that evil-tongned man! 
And I credited him — ^never thought of learning 
his own character before I believed he had faith- 
fully painted the object of my dear boy's choioe. 
Brainless, doting fool ! It is ^ not Herman^— -I 
who have nearly killed his mother ! " 
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** I have a recent letter from Herman," said 
reannie soothingly, for she could not witness the 
)Id man's violent sorrow and self-reproach, un- 
noved. 

"And he is well — happy too, perhaps, without 
I thought of us ! " 

" He is well, and doing well ; but my sister, 
[ fear, is — ^poor Jessie! poor Jessie! She has 
luffered much in a strange land. But Herman 
^uld not be contented here, and she followed 
lim ; and now — now we shall never see her 
igain, for even Herman seems to despair ! She 
s failing so fast, he gives me little hope ! The 
Liord's will be done ! " 

" He must bring her back — ^bring her home ! I 
vill write this very day. I will make no con- 
litions. I will only say, ' Come back — come back 
md bring your wife to us! Come all! wife, 
hild, sister ; share our home. Pursue what occu- 
)ation you please — ^the stage, any thing you like, 
LS you honor any vocation by your conduct; 
)ut, come back quickly ! ' Means — he shall have 
imple means! What has my wealth been 
vorth since it was unshared by him? Nothing, 
vorse than nothing!" Excitement choked his 
atterance. 

" What music your words are to me ! " said 
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Jeannie, << and my sister will return; her hnsband 
will be restored to your love ; her child will— oh! 
Millie, darUng, throw your arms around grand- ' 
papa's neck, and bless him and thank him ! '' : 

^^ No, no, no ! He made you cry, aunt Jeannie; : 
I don't love him — I won't kiss him." And she I 
lavished upon her aunt the most tender caresses. 

But, even after explanations and remonstranoesi 
she could not be made to approach her grand* 
father. She had some indefinite feeling that he 
had caused pain to one she loved, and was not 
willing to pardon him. 

Jeannie knew that it was in vain to argue witii 
the firoward child. Mr. Landor looked wounded| 
and tried fruitlessly to lure her to him. Jeannie 
was compelled to beg him to desist, saying that 
Millie would be more reasonable when she com* 
prehended matters better. 

Mr. Landor relinquished his attempts wifli 
reluctance. 

Turning once more to Jeannie, he said, ^ And 
you live here all alone ; you work for your liveli- 
hood," (glancing at the rich embroideiy lying on 
the floor;) '< you, an invalid, work; yon are pooi^ 
doubtless ? " 

'< ' Poor and content, is rich, and rich enoD|^'* 
replied Jeannie, in a cheerful tone. 
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" But how dreadful it must be for you to be 
compelled to labor, for it is easy to see that you 
are weak, that you have suffered." 

^ Not dreadful, while my faith is strong that, 
whether little or much of worldly goods is re- 
ceived, we all receive as much as is profitable for 
us^ — cuttle tiiey to whom little is profitable, and 
much they to whom much is profitable. The 
Lord alone knows how much is good for me, 
and he has the final, eternal good, always in 
view. Thus I have not found it dreadful to have 
no more tiian he willed. Are they not wise 
words, ^ A man's life consisteth not in the abun- 
dance of the things he possesseth ? ' " 

" Would that you could teach that lesson to 
the many who murmur ! But, you must toil no 
more ; you must come home with me ; come 
home at once to cheer Herman's mother; you 
wiU be a dear companion to her." 

" Thank you, for your great goodness, but I 
had better wait until I hear from my sister and 
brother. Still, I am equally grateful." 

" Wait ! No, that can't be. You must come 
and talk to my wife of her son, her darling boy, 
and bring the little daughter to cheer her. We 
may save her yet, for I have sometimes feared 
she was dying of grie£ No, we can't wait." 



Jeannie still hesitated. 

<< Can you refuse to perfonn such an office oi 
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mercy ? Will you not show me that I am fnlly; 
pardoned for my blind inhumanity, by conBent- 
ing ? When will you go with me ? You shall; 
have birds and flowers in abundance, and the I 
most beautiful of views from your window, in- 
stead of that patch of blue sky just showing 
above the chimney tops. When will you go with 
me?" 

" No— no, Aunt Jeannie shan't go with you! 
you made her cry — ^we won't go ! " cried out little 
Mildred. " We won't ! " stamping her tiny foot 
with a determined air. 

^' Yes, Mildred — grandpapa will make us 
happy, and papa and mamma will return. Yes, 
we will go in a few days as soon as I can get 
ready." 

" A few days ! No — ^that won't do either. I 
suppose you can't pull up stakes in time' for this 
afternoon's train? Then, say to-morrow. Yon 
can't have much to pack." And he smiled signiF 
ficantly, as he glanced aroimd the room. 

Jeannie reflected- his smile in assent to what 
was so obvious. 

<< Then say to-morrow.! No doubt there are 
plenty to help you in getting your extensive prop- 
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erty together. 1 wish I was skilful enough in 
such matters to turn to and lend a hand myself. 
But my old woman never would allow me to 
touch an article when she was busy packing, so I 
can't boast of experience. Say to-morrow, there's 
a dear girl. I feel as though I could not part 
►- with you again. Already my heart clings to you. 
I hope your sister is like you. Such a wife is 
. just what I could have wished for my boy. Oh ! 
r if I could but have seen you before." 
k The warm blood crimsoned Jeannie's cheeks 
^ and brow at those words, and she experienced a 
stifling, blinding sensation, as old dreams rushed 
back uninvoked, and the book of memory lay 
^ open at a forbidden page. The leaves were 
^ quickly sealed down again, and she replied with 
tolerable calmness, " We are twin sisters, and 
^ very much alike, every one says, except that 
V Jessie was fresh, and strong, and well, and full 
I of life and joyousness, until — until after the trials 
] of her marriage. Now, I fear, she resembles me 
t far more than she did when she became a bride. 
> She was the incarnation of health and loveliness." 
" And she owes to me — ^to' my folly and obsti- 
nacy, the change. Miserable dotard that I am! 
' But we will take tender care of her when she is 
\. once at home with us. We will atone, a thousand 
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times over, for all the past. But yon and I will 
lay plails together for all that. Only say that I 
may come for you to-morrow, and that you will 
leave by the early train. Don't refuse — you will 
not ? " 

" No," replied Jeannie, " I will go, if I can be 
spared. Fortunately, at this moment the ward- 
robe is not crowded ^th work." 

"That's a noble girl! You shall ever be. a 
daughter to me. Your sister is my son's* wife. 
and her twin sister shall be equally my daughter, 
Now, farewell. To-morrow I will come for you 
Farewell, my dcmghtet I Farewell, Millie." 

He stooped down to kiss her, but the child 
still drew away, unreconciled. Jeannie signed tc 
him not to urge her ; entreaty was useless, and 
only confirmed her waywardness. 

With a lighter heart than he had carried in hifl 
breast for years, and his benign countenance 
illumined with newly kindled hope, the old man 
departed. 

We will not dwell upon his interview with Mr. 
Hawkwood, who still awaited him at the hoteL 

Mr. Landor uttered few reproaches. Self-re- 
proach, within his own heart, spoke with .too loud 
a voice for him to rebuke another. He cut the 
discomfited actor short in his wily explanatione 
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"* and assurances that he had only spoken what he 
believed to be tiie truth. 

^ You must pardon me if I have not time to 
hear any more," said Mr. Landor, coldly. <^ Good 
morning." 
[ Hawkwoody white with impotent rage, turned 
away, pondering over the possibility of avenging 
such an insult. The only consolation of which 
his nature was susceptible, was drawn from the 
bdief- that some revenge would be in his 
power. 

How Mrs..Budd bustled about Jeannie's cham- 
ber for the rest of the day ! How she talked of 
the shortness of the time allowed her to pack— r 
flie shortness' of life in general — and the time 
habitually squandered by young people! How 
Ihe members of the company poured in to con- 
gratulate Jeannie, as soon as they heard the 
news! 

Dorothy and Sylvester were the only two 
whose personal feelings woilld not allow them to 
rejoice. 

Dorothy, with characteristic philosophy, soon 
made the best of what was inevitable. She 
vehemently told her lovelorn brother that matters 
might have been worse^ and that, since Jeannie 
had made up her mind not to return his affection, 
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it was well she was going to be removed out of 
his sight. That was his best chance of getting 
over it and forgetting her. 

But Sylvester did not take kindly to the pro- 
posed cure ; he preferred the disease. 

All at once, Mr. Brown, with a portentous 
countenance, appeared in the midst of the group 
now congregated in Jeannie's apartment. He 
was dismayed by the news which had just reached 
him. It was quite impossible, he declared, lor 
him to consent to Jeannie Oarnetf a removal 
He knew of no one who could supply her place-^ 
no one to whom he could entrust his finest em- 
broideries. He must insist upon her relinquish- 
ing her intention to leave the establishment. It 
could hardly exist without her, as it certainly 
could not without him. 

Jeannie found it very difficult to convince him 
that her resolution was unalterable. The intei^ 
ests of the theatre, of the wardrobe, in particular, 
were in his estimation paramount to all other 
matters. She could not be spared ; that ought to 
be enough. 

Jeannie, having exhausted her argumentB, 
hailed Mrs. Budd's tim^j: intervention. That 
well-intentioned person s'^Bceeded in luring Sir. 
Brown from the apartment, and in what manner 
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she reconciled him to Jeannie's depaxture, did 
not transpire. It is said he talked, for some 
time, of instituting a lawsuit against Jeannie for 
her desertion, but finally abandoned his intention ; 
or perhaps the complaint he made to Mr. Landor 
was answered in so satisfactory a manner that he 
was silenced thereby. 

When Mr. Landor came for Jeannie and Mil- 
dred the next morning, he found them surrounded 
by a crowd of humble friends taking an affec- 
tionate adieu. 

Millie carried the bird cage. She was en- 
chanted by the excitement and bustle, and was 
inclined to regard her grandfather with some 
affection, as its originator. 

Jeannie was, of course, unable to walk. Syl- 
vester prayed, as a great favor, that he might be 
ihe one selected to carry her to the carriage. 
- " Yes," said Dorothy, trying to gulp down her 
sobs; "don't refuse the poor fellow that. It 
might be more that he asked — it might be 
worse — ^" a great sob took her breath, and she 
could not conclude her sentence. 

"Certainly, Sylvester," said Jeannie mildly. 
" 1 can trust myself to you ; I am sure you will 
carry me safely, and^fbelieve I am not heavy." 

Light, however, as . was that fragile form, Syl- 
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Tester's anna trembled so much when he lifte 
her that he could hardly totter down the stairwa 
with his beloved burden. 

Dorothy, who followed him closely, now gaTi 

khim a sharp blow on his back, and said, " Be I 
man, can't you ? It would have been worse, il 
she had refused you even that ! " 
Jeannie was placed safely in the carria^ 
Millie, her bird-cage in hand, jumped in ani 
took the seat beside her. Mr. Landor followed. 
Her favorite flowers Jeannie had left in chargi 
of Mrs, Budd, and she hoped some day to re 
claim them, though she hardly tited to ask Ml 
Landor to take them now. 

Not the members of the company merely, bu 
every one connected with the theatre, sceni 

■ artists, carpenters, scene- shifters, door-keepen 
crowded around the coach to speak one last won 
to Jeannie, who vraa beloved by all. As tin 
carriage drove away, they gave a shout of td 
umph that brought tears of gratitude to her eyt 
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CHAPTER XX. 



CONCLUSION. 



The physician rose to depart. Herman fol- 
lowed him from the chamber, where they had 
sat through the long night, watching the faint 
gaspings of the exhausted invalid. 

Herman's temperament was too sanguine to 
yield wholly to despair, but few and faint were 
the glimmerings of hope that now feebly pierced 
the darkness in which his spirit was immersed. 

" She is very low, doctor, but she will re- 
cover ? " 

" It is not impossible ; but I must warn you to 
prepare yourself for the worst. To arouse her 
from this semi-lethargy, I have tried the most 
potent restoratives ; you have seen how fruitlessly. 
Her life seems to be slowly fading out without 
a struggle." 

Herman listened to these fatal words as though 
he heard her death-warrant pronounced. Stag- 
gering under the weight of the blow, he reentered 
the chamber and with uncertain steps approached 



[ tiie bed. Long and earnestly he scanned h( 
I lovely features, hoping to read some denial then 
She slept, or appeared to sleep, yet her eyes wer 
not wholly closed. Under the half-shut lidi 
through the silky fringes, the dark orbs shoo 
^assily. Not the faintest hue tinged her monti 
t or hollow cheeks. The breath that issued throng 
those parted lips was scarcely perceptible, an 
left her bosom motionless. Herman gently raise 
the smaL, lily-whit« hand, and tried to discov( 
the beating of a, pulse. Was it the turaultuoo 
throbbing of his own which prevented hia detect 
ing the faint fluttering of hers, or was she iiidee 
dying ? 

He has fallen upon his knees beside the bed i 
convulsive agony. The door softly opens, j 
stealtiiy foot crosses the chamber. A letter i 
silently laid beside him. One glance — he reco( 
nizes his father's familiar characters I With a 
irrepressible cry of joy he tears the letter ope 
and reads pantingty. 
I That strange, wild cry has broken Jessie 
I stupor-like slumber. She is staring at him wil 
a look of feeble surprise, 

His countenance, his whole frame quivers wil 
atrong agitation. Still grasping the letter, Ei 
folds her in hia arms, his hot tears are raJni 
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upon her, and the breast on which she lies heaves 
like a turbulent sea. 

" Herman ! " 

It was the first word she had uttered for several 
days. 

" Jessie, my wife ! my love ! revive — ^live to be 
happy! Here are tidings that I fear to tell you — 
I fear the joy will be almost too great. Can you 
bear it ? " 

" Is it of Millie and Jeannie ? " she murmured. 

" Yes, of them, and of my father ! " 

Jessie raised herself suddenly at that last word, 
a new light shot firom her dim eye, and the long 
absent rose-tint flashed back to her wan cheek. 

" He has seen Jeannie and our daughter," con- 
tinned Herman. " He loves them, he has taken 
them to his own house — to ' The Retreat,* in 
Devonshire. You know how often I have 
described it to you. He bids me bring you there, 
he makes no conditions — he calls us back to be 
his children ! " 

" Now I can die happy ! " exclaimed Jessie 
fervently. 

It was months since Herman had heard her 
tones so clear and strong. 

" Die, Jessie ! And what would my life be 
without you ? What would even the joy of 
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restoration to my parents be worth? Oh! that 
you might live — ^that we might retnm together — 
that I might place yon in my mother's arms! 
We will sail at once ! " 

" For England ? " ejacnlated Jessie. 

" Yes — for England ! We will go to Devon- 
shire — ^to ' The Retreat,' — ^to our future home." 

<' Oh ! Heavenly father ! through how much 
sorrow thou hast fitted us to endure these abun- 
dant blessings ! " 

As Jessie spoke, her face had kindled as though 
new vitality had been infused into her firame. 

<^ Thank God with me, my husband, or my 
heart will burst with its load of gratitude." 

Together their fervent thanksgivings ascended 
to the eternal throne, and into their expanded and 
uplifted hearts a heavenly influx descended, and 
strength — serenity — all that was most needed^ 
was poured upon them in affluent measure. 

By prayer we draw down the light and heat 
divine, or rather we unclose the portals of 'Ihe 
heart, to receive the light which is always shin* 
ing — the " daily bread " of the soill, always wait- 
ing to be appropriated. It is given when fer^ 
vently solicited, simply because the fervent asking 
opens the heart and enables us to take. The 
Lord's bounty is only limited by our capacity 
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for reeeptioiL Prayer increases not jBb desire to 
give^ but our power to receive. * 

Jeannie had found a home in Devonshire such 
as she had never before known. Herman's 
parents strove to outvie each other in surround- 
ing her with comforts, with luxuries, and in en- 
deavoring to render her happy. She was first in 
their hearts as she had been first in that of their 
son. She was only preparing, so she fondly 
hoped, a place, a dearer, holier place for her 
cherished sister. 

Jeannie found Mrs. Landor a superior woman, 
though suspense and grief had somewhat broken 
her spijrit, and impaired her health. It was easy 
to perceive that Herman inherited from her his 
buoyant temperament,, his eccentric tendencies, 
his earnestness of purpose, his untiring activity* 
She only regarded life in its poetical aspects; 
thus her joys were brighter, her sorrows deeper, 
than those of more prosaic organizations. Thus 
she had gained the vague appellation of "ro- 
mantic." She had never comprehended the ex- 
istence of that matter-loving class to whom, as to 
the senseless Peter Bell, 

" The primrose on the river's brim, 
A yellow primrose is to him, 
A|id it is nothing more»^* 
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With her whole heart she responded to the ' 
opinions of ah English writer who says, " strip 
an individual existence down to its bare proscy 
and we at once revolt against the monstrous in- 
justice. We know that the prose is only borne — 
only toiled through from the poetry which our 
fancy, our hopes, our affections, our faith, inter- 
weave with it, and because \fre are able to throw 
over the most squalid rags, and the most hoirible 
misery, the purple robe of our dreams." 

Mr. Landor was twenty years her senior. Her 
affection for him was mingled with a touch of 
awe and reverence. Their tastes and views had 
not always been accordant. He had been dis- 
ciplined in the rigidly practical school ; all her 
knowledge had been acquired in the imaginative; 
there she created to herself a world that preserved 
her heart in its early freshness. 

As for little Mildred, 

" That late aa^ high-prized gift, 
A little szniliDg grandchild," 

she became so much the idol of the old couple 
that her own welfare was endangered. The child 
soon tyranized over the whole household* She 
took the most unwarrantable liberties with her 
grandfather. But whether she powdered his coat, 
or put pepper in his snuff-box, or tied him to his 
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chair whUe he was napping, or fastened comical 
labels on his back, she was unreproved. He was 
only too happy that the frolicsome little elf would 
sdlnetimes, when tired of play, nestle on his 
shoulder and submit to his caresses. 

Though Millie was quite as much at home 
with her grandmother, though she as ardently 
loved her, she reserved all her mischievous mirth 
for the old man. 

Jeannie's chamber is on the first floor, and 
opens into the drawing-room. It is a large, airy 
apartment. The bow-window uncloses upon a 
velvet lawn, beyond is a lovely woodland pros- 
pect. And Jeannie has had the little hanging 
garden, with its parterre of familiar flowers, trans- 
ported to this window, and enlarged to suit its 
more expansive proportions. The air-plant too 
waves its pendent tendrils over the bulfinch's 
cage, occupying the same position as in Jeannie's 
lofty, many-year home. And there is the same 
rude hanging-library— the same engravings in 
their rustic frames — ^the same statuettes disposed 
about the walls. They formed the links of so 
many holy associations that Jeannie would not 
part with one of these humble adornments. 

Mr. Landor has made an excursion to London, 
on important business, he said, but his visit added 

23 
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largely to the pictorial embellishment of Jeamiie's ' 
apartment, and it was never proved that he had 
any other errand to the great metropolis. Jeannie 
little thought that her chamber would one day 
boast of really valuable works of art. 

In yonder corner stands the velocipede chaur — 
Herman's first gift Who would have ventured 
to predict that it would ever have been used in 
his paternal home ? 

The family group in Devonshire are anxiously 
anticipating a letter from Herman in reply to 
his father. The day on which it will be due 
is near at hand. But Herman had written no 
letter. 

The sun is setting in prophetic splendor. 
Jeannie's couch is drawn to the window. She 
no longer bends over the wearisome embroidery 
ordered by Mr. Brown. In its place she holds a 
volume of Longfellow's poems. Herman and 
Jessie have taught her to love the poets of 
America. To the delicious soundings of this 
transatlantic minstrel's harp, she has hearkened 
with never-wearying delight. 

Sometimes she lifts her eyes from the volamei 
to gaze on the distant horizon bathed in sapphire 
light — then turns to the book again. Mrs. Lan- 
dor sits beside her, listening. Is it the reflection 
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of that sunset sky, or her rapt enthusiasm, 
that has restored so much youth to her counte- 
nance ? 

Jeannie reads in a clear, liquid, rapidly vary- 
ing tone, that conjures the glowing images of the 
poet into vivid life before the eyes. 

Millie and her grandfather are strolling through 
the adjacent woods. She has made him bear the 
willow basket which she is filling with bouquets 
of wild flowers. His arms are laden with blos- 
soming boughs ; he has ravished the trees at her 
regal pleasure. It is May-bloom he is carrying, 
for the queen-month of the year has just been 
crowned by the earth, with her floral coronaL 

Hawthorn brighter than the pale bough Her- 
man gathered for Jessie on the heights of the 
Blue Ridge! Hawthorn as roseate as that her 
fair hands grasped when that lovely vision first 
burst upon Herman's sight ! 

Jeannie started at the sound of approaching 
wheels — she hardly knew why. Raising her eyes 
from the book, she beheld a carriage, driving 
rapidly through the long avenue of trees, and 
approaching the house. 

Her joyful exclamation caused Mrs. Landor to 
spring up. She saw a face looking firom the car- 
riage window, as though eager to recognize the 
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dear, familiar scenes — a bright, glowing, manly 
face — it was that of her son ! 

" Ilc^rman ! My boy! " broke from the mother's 
quivering lips as with the step of girlhood she 
hurried to greet him, and flung the door -wide — 
wide as the portals of her heart had long been 
thrown, for him to enter once more. 

For a moment, Jeannie's agitation deprived 
her of motion — she sat with her hand pressed 
tightly on her heart as though to still its tumul- 
tuous throbbings — her eyes riveted on the car- 
riage. It stops. Herman leaps out His mother 
is clinging to his neck. Where is Jessie ? 

A thousand torturing thoughts rush, with the 
liglitning's scathing rapidity, through Jeannie's 
brain, in answer to that question. He is alone^ — 
he is surely alone! See, he kisses his mother 
again and again — he is weeping — yet he dries 
her tears with a tender hand. She presses him 
to her heart anew — she is uttering words of con- 
solation. Alas for Jeannie ! The earth swam 
b(»iore her eyes — the universe seemed receding 
from her sight, sinking beneath her feet — ^that 
world where she might never more behold lier 
sister, her dearer self! 

Herman has returned to the carriage. Well 
might Jeannie utter a convulsive cry of joy and 
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ding to the window for support! Well might 
the sudden reaction stun — overpower her! It is 
his wife that Herman has gently lifted from the 
coach and whom he is leading to his mother! 
Jeannie once more beheld that beloved face, 
though so faded, so altered. Her sister lived — 
she was there — she was restored ! 

Jeannie seized her crutches and hurried to the 
hall with all the speed her motion, and her mis- 
fortune, permitted. 

The young wife, even as she embraced her 
new mother, looked around for her sister. Before 
the others were aware of Jeannie's presence, 
Jessie saw her approaching in the distance. The 
twins were once more locked in each other's 
arms. 

Mr. Landor, and his froward little granddaugh- 
ter, were ignorant of the arrival, though a servant 
had been sent in search of them. 

Anxious as were the youthful parents to 
behold their child — ^their father — how sweet, how 
purely, calmly happy was the half-hour that in- 
tervened before their appearance ! 

Herman sat by his mother's side, with his arm 
about her waist, relating to her all that had passed 
since they parted. 

Jeannie had lured Jessie into her own apart- 

23* 
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ment, and the twin sisters, hand clasped in hand, 
conversed with heart-communion. 

" You look as though you had suffered, Jessie 
dear, — ^how much! how very much! You are 
very pale, my own Jessie, and even thinner than 
I. Yet you are happy ? " 

" Beyond expression ! All my sufFeringB have 
been good for me. I do not regret one hour's 
pain — nor one moment's trial. And Herman has 
been drawn nearer to me than he might ever 
have been but for our sorrows. Under the pres- 
sure of affliction, his spirit has expanded — ^has 
attracted to itself good influences — ^has been 

* Bleached beneath the winds of trial, 
Washed by sorrow's clearing rain.* * 

" Day by day he grows more and more what I 
once despaired of his ever becoming. Ah, Jean- 
nie ! Every day I am more thoroughly convinced 
that, let us murmur as we will at our lot, and 
bemoan its trials, each individual is surrounded 
by the circumstances — (the apparently accidental 
circumstances) that fit him best to bring forth the 
whole strength, capacity, beauty of his soul." 

A gleeful shout and a bounding step, in the 
adjoining apartment, fell on Jessie's ear and in- 
terrupted her. 

* Epos Sargent, 
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^ It is Millie," said Jeannie, but Jessie was sore 
of that before she spoke. In a moment she was 
in the other room. 

A sportive child, with her arms fall of May- 
bloom, was leaping out of Herman's reach, for 
he had started up to embrace her. 

" It is your father," said Mrs. Landor. 

But Millie only turned her ricmte face and 
gave a shy look over her shoulder as she was 
running away. 

" Your mother, too, my darling," said the 
grandmother, when she saw Jessie. 

Perhaps the striking likeness to her beloved 
aunt, attracted the wayward child, for she invol- 
untarily dropped the May-bloom and sprang into 
Jessie's extended arms. After that long, maternal 
greeting, she permitted herself to be led to her 
&ther. 

Just then Mr. Landor entered. Millie's rapid 
feet had outstripped his. He came in loaded, as 
the child had been, with hawthorn branches, and 
carrying her basket of wild flowers. 

Surprise and joy rendered him speechless as he 
embraced his son, — for a mere grasp of the hand, 
however warm, would not have satisfied either of 
them. 

When Jessie's turn came, he regained his voice 
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and said in a broken tone : " I have done you 
wrong, my daughter ; and my life — all that 
remains of it, shall be devoted to atonement 
Here is your home, but I place no restrictions on 
you or your husband. Let him be an actor if he 
will. Henceforth I honor the profession that has 
given me such a daughter — ^two such daughters!" 
extending his hand to Jeannie and clasping hers 
with her sister's. 

" No — my father," replied Herman. " I am 
now able to comply with your wishes. I have 
sown the wild oats, and reaped them, and I trust 
another, better harvest will testify to the fertility 
of the soil. I will make this my home and 
Jessie's, I will embrace the occupation you 
desire. I resented the attempt at compulsion — 
I cannot resist your love, your kindness to my 
dear wife — my sister — my child." 

Herman was true to his word. 

Surrounded by an atmosphere of unambitions 
content, he and Jessie 

" Yoked in all exercise of noble end," 

walked cheerfully on their way in life's journey. 
The shadows of the past formed a background 
of clouds upon which the present and future 
painted all their landscapes with orient hues. 
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The aged couple — their parents — gently de- 
scended the vale of life with thankful hearts. 

Millie — it is diflSicult to prophesy her future. 
She early evinces her father's unconquerable 
predilection for the stage. While he regrets this 
bias of her mind, Herman resolves to profit by 
his own lessons, to guide, not force her incUna- 
tiohs. The germs of goodness and truth are 
thickly grafted in her mind, and, be her destiny 
what it may, these, through Divine Providence, 
will be her safeguard. 

Jeannie's holy renunciation — her silent heroism, 
won for her 

" The night that calms — the day that cheers." 

She never married. One only love-light had 
thrown its radiance over her path — that quenched, 
perchance half-forgotten, it could be rekindled by 
no second torch. It has been truly said, " The 
largest heart is that which only one can rest upon 
or impress." 
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GRACE GREENWOOD. 

OBEENWOOD LEAVES. Ist & 2d Series. $1.26 each. 

POETICAL WORKS. With fine Portrait Price 76 cento. 

mSTOBY OF MY PETS. With six fine Engrayings. Scarlet 
cloth. Price 50 ceute. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MY CHILDHOOD. With six flaie En- 
gravings. Scarlet cloth. Price 50 cento. 

HAPS AND MISHAPS OF A TOUB IN EUBOPE. Price 
$1.25. 

MEBBIE ENGLAND. A new Jnyenile. Price 76 cento. 

A FOREST TRAGEDY, AND OTHER TALES. $1.00. 

STORIES AND LEGENDS. A new Juvenile. 



MRS. MOWATT. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ACTRESS. Price $1.26. 
PLAYS. ARMAND AND FASHION. Price 60 cento. 
MIMIC LIFE, 1 vol. Price $1.25. 
THE TWIN ROSES. 1 vol. 
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MRS. HOWE. 

PASSION FLOWERS. Price 75 cents. f 

WORDS FOR THE HOUR. Price 75 cents. ^ 

THE WORLD'S OWN. Price 60 cents. 

JOSIAH PHILLIPS QJJINCy. ' 

LYTERIA: A Dramatic Poem. Price 60 cents. 

CHARICLES : A Dramatic Poem. Price 50 cents. | 

ALICE GARY. i 

POEMS. 1vol. 16mo. Price $1.00. ' 

CLOVERNOOK CHILDREN. With Plates. 76 cents. | 

MRS. ELIZA B. L£B. 

MEMOIR OF THE BUGEMINSTERS. $1.S6. '' 

FLORENCE, The Parish Orphan. 60 cents. 
PARTHENIA. 1vol. 16mo. 

MRS. JUDSON. 

ALDERBROOK. By Fannt Forrester. 8 Yols. Prioa $UA. 
THE KATHAYAN SLAVE, AND OTHER PAPERS. 1 vol 

Price 63 cents. 
MY TWO SISTERS: A Sketch FROM Memory. Price 50 centh 

POETRY. 

LEIGH HUNT'S POEMS. Blue and goH. 2 vols. Sl.BO. 
GERALD MASSEY'S POETICAL WORKS. Blue and |!Old. 

76 cents. 
W. M. THACKEBAT. Balla]>8. 1 voL Itfmou 7ft oents. 
CHARLES MACEAY'S POEMS. 1 vol. doth. Piioe tLOO. 
HENRY ALFORD'S POEMS. Just out Price $1.26. 
RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES. Pobmb of Maht Ymmm. 

Boards. Price 76 cents. 
GEORGE H. BOKER. Plats akd Poems. 3 vols. Price $2.00. 
CHARLES SPRAGUE. PoRXOAii aed Pbou WBRorai. Wlfli 

fine Portrait Boards. Price 76 cents. 
GERMAN LYRICS. Translated by Okablu T. BmoamM, 1 voL 

16mo. Cloth. Price $1.00. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD'S POEMS. Price 7ft oents. 

W. EDMONSTOUNE AYTOUK. Bothwbx. FttoeTfti 
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'HOMAS W. PARSONS. Poems. Price $1.00. 

OHN 6. SAXE. Poems. With Portrait Boards, 68 cents. 
Cloth, 76 cents. 

tENBY T. TUCKERMAN. Poems. Cloth. Price 76 cents. 

^0 WRING'S MATINS AND VESPERS. Price 60 cents. 

!^BIARTE'S FABLES. Translated by G. H. Devereuz. Price 
63 cents. 

fEMORY AND HOPE. A Book of Poems, befebrino to 
Childhood. Cloth. Price $2.00. 

THALATTA: A Bookfor THE Sea-Sedb. 1 vol. 16mo. Cloth. 

Price 75 cents. 
Pm£BE CARY. Poems and Parodies. 75 cents. 
?REMICKS. By E. Foxton. Price $1.00. 
?AUL H. HAYNE. Poems. 1 vol. 16mo. 63 cents. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

h H. LEWES. The Life and Works of Goethe. 2 Yols. 
16mo. $2.50. 

)AKFIELD. A Novel. By Lieut. Arnold. Price $1.00. 

SSSAYS ON THE FORMATION OF OPINIONS AND THE 
PURSUIT OF TRUTH. 1 vol. 16mo. Price $1.00. 

BALDEN: or, Life in the Woods. By Henry D. Thorbau. 
1 vol. 16mo. Price $1.00. 

JGHT on the DARK RIVER: or, Memoirs of Mrs. 
Hamlin. 1 vol. 16mo. Cloth. Price $1.00. 

WASHINGTON ALLSTON. Monaldi, a Tale. 1 vol. 16mo. 
75 cents. 

PROFESSOR E. T. CHANNING. Lectures on Oratory and 
Rhetoric. Price 76 cents. 

rOHN C. FREMONT. Life, Explorations, &c. With Illustra- 
tions. Price 75 cents. 

JEED-GRAIN FOR THOUGHT AND DISCUSSION. Compiled 

by Mrs. A. C. Lowell. 2 vols. $1.75. 
k PHYSICIAN'S VACATION. By Dr. Walter CHANNiNCk 

Price $1.60. 
MRS. HORACE MANN. A Physiological Cookery Book. 68c. 
ROBERTSON'S SERMONS. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.00. 
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WARSEinAtlA. ACompitainitoUie'KcjeatBd AddnMM,* . 



WILLIAM WORDSWORTH'S BIOOBAPHY. S toU. «M 

ART OF PROLONGINO UVE. Dy I1ufbiju<d, Eiia»3 
ERASHaH WiLsoH, F. K. ti. I vol. ISmo. Pticsn n 

JOSEPH T. BUCKINGaAU'S PEESONAL U£M0TRi9 A 
EECOLLECTIONS OK EDtTUBIAL LIFE. WltU f 
3 vois. IBmo. Fries »1.B0. 



TBIOK'^ LIFE OF EDMUND BUKEE. 3 nU. U-M. 



WESSLEY: A Stobt umion * MoKAt.. Priw « h 



ILLUSTRATED 

JUVENILE BOOKS. 



CURIOUS STORIES ABOUT FAIRIES. 76 oenti. 

KIT BAM'S ADVENTURES. 76 cents. \ 

THE FOREST EXILES. 75 cents. ' 

THE DESERT HOME. $1.00. 

THE BOY HUNTERS. 76 cents. 

THE YOUNG VOYAGEURS. 76 cents. 

THE BUSH BOYS. 75 cents. * 

THE YOUNG YAGERS. 75 cents. 

A BOY'S ADVENTURES IN AUSTRALIA. 76 cents. 

RAINBOWS FOR CHILDREN. 76 cents. | 

THE MAGICIAN»S SHOW BOX. 76 cents. 1 

TANGLEWOOD TALES. 75 cents. 

A WONDER BOOK FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 76 cents. I 

TRUE STORIES FROM HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 76 cto. ' 

MERRIE ENGLAND. By Grace Greenwood. 76 cents. 

CLOVERNOOK CHILDREN. 75 cents. 

ADVENTURES IN FAIRY LAND. 75 cents. 

mSTORY OF MY PETS. By Grace Greenwood. 60 cents. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MY CHILDHOOD. 60 cents. 

FLORENCE, THE PARISH ORPHAN. 50 cents. 

MEMOIRS OF A LONDON DOLL. 50 cents. 

THE DOLL AND HER FRIENDS. 50 cents. 

TALES FROM CATLAND. 50 cents. 

AUNT EFFIE'S RHYMES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 76 eentk 

THE STORY OF AN APPLE. 60 cents. 

THE GOOD-NATURED BEAR. 76 cents. 

PETER PARLEY'S SHORT STORIES FOR LONG NIGHTS. 

60 cents. 
THE mSTORY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 88 cents. 
THE HISTORY OF THE NEW ENGLAND STATES. 88 cents. 
THE HISTORY OF THi: MIDDLE STATES. 88 cents. 
THE HISTORY OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 88 cents. 
THE HISTORY OF THE WESTERN STATES. 88 cents. 
THE SOLITARY OF JUAN FERNANDEZ. 60 cents. 
JACK HALLIARD*'S VOYAGES. 88 cents. 
THE INDESTRUCTIBLE BOOKS FOB CHILDREN. EMh U 

cents. 
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THE BORROWER WILL BE CHARGED ' 
AN OVERDUE FEE IF THIS BOOK IS 
NOT RETURNED TO THE LIBRARY ON 
OR BEFORE THE LAST DATE STAMPED 
BELOW. NON-RECEIPT OF OVERDUE 
NOTICES DOES NOT EXEMPT THE 
BORROWER FROM OVERDUE FEES. 

Harvard College Widener Library 
Cambridge, MA02138 (61 7) 495-241 3 j 




